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A conpiTIon of uncertainty has been precipitated 
in the book publishing field by the announcements 
of certain leading publishers that they will here- 
after publish new books of fiction at $1 and there- 
abouts. 

The bombshell apparently resulted from two 
causes: First—the past season has been most un- 
satisfactory; second—the reprint publishing busi- 
ness has seriously cut into the sale of new books. 

The reasoning is, of course, that a greatly in- 
creased sale can be secured at $1, so that even 
though the profits and royalties per single copy are 
reduced, the difference will be more than made up 
by greatly increased volume of sales. 

Opposing sentiment sees in this move a blow at 
the book-store, which already is hard-pressed by 
drug-store and cigar-store competition. Certain 
it is that the book-store has been placed in a diffi- 
cult position for the time being. 

The four publishing houses that precipitated the 
crisis are Doubleday, Doran & Company, and Far- 
rar & Rinehart, who announced a policy of here- 
after publishing new books of fiction at $1 each, 
and non-fiction books at a proportionately reduced 
price level; Coward-McCann, Inc., who will issue 
new books of fiction at $1.50; and Simon and 
Schuster, who will issue new fiction bound in pa- 
per at $1. 

Following their announcements, a number of 
other leading publishers in New York issued a 
statement pledging themselves not to depart from 
their present publishing methods. Most of them 
do not feel that the the dollar book movement can 
seriously cut down their own sales. 

The logical development, it would seem to us, is 
that books should be published in a format, and 
priced, according to their intrinsic value. Books 


of permanent literary value, for example, would be 
issued in $2 to $2.50 format, while yarns written 
principally for transitory entertainment—detective 
stories, adventure, fiction, and the like—ought to be 
more cheaply produced and issued at $1 to $1.50, 

If wider sale of books results from reducing the 
price, there seems no reason why such reduction 
should not prove a good thing in the long run, to 
publisher, book-seller, and author. The panic re. 
sulting from the present announcement of cut 
prices on new books by individual publishers seems 
to us to have been caused by its suddenness rather 
than because there is anything inherently unsound 
in the idea of pricing certain types of books lower 
in order to reach a larger public. 


IN THE FOUR YEARS of its existence, the AurHor 
& JourNALIst’s Summer Writers’ Colony proved 
itself a vital factor in the literary life of the West. 
It drew students from every part of the United 
States, even from Canada. 

The logical successor to THE AuTHorR & Jour- 
NALIST Writers’ Colony is the Writers’ Confer- 
ence announced by the University of Colorado Ex- 
tension Division. This conference will be held at 
Boulder, Colorado, an ideal Rocky Mountain set- 
ting, from July 28 to August 15. Members of 
Tue Autuor & JouRNALIST staff are on the ad- 
visory council of the Conference and will assist 
with special lectures. A staff of successful writ- 
ers and literary instructors has been engaged. 
Prof. W. M. Campbell, who is in active charge of 
the Conference, announces that prominent editors 
and writers will conduct courses. These include 
H. F. Harrington, Mary Austin, and Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse. THe AutHor & JouRNALIsT whole- 
heartedly recommends the Writers’ Conference to 
literary workers who desire to combine a vacation 
in the Rockies with inspiration and capable in- 
struction. The plan is to make the Conference an 
annual institution. 


THE EpITOR of The Business Woman, Toronto, 
writes: “May I suggest that you point out to 
contributors from the United States who send in 
manuscripts to Canadian publications that they 
enclose either coin or Canadian stamps for return 
postage? American stamps cannot be used in the 
Canadian mails. If some of the newer contribu- 
tors are wondering why they do not get their stuff 
returned, they had better recall what postage they 
enclosed. At the present time I have a large 
drawer full of manuscripts which it has been neces 
sary for me to reject, all of it enclosing American 
postage.” 

It would seem that such advice should not be 
needed, but the “drawer full of manuscripts” is 
convincing evidence. It should be a simple matter 
for writers living in the United States to secure 
Canadian stamps for return of their material. Ail 
they need do is to send a money order to any 
Canadian post office, requesting that it be converted 
into Canadian stamps and be mailed back to the 
writer. The same procedure, of course, woul 
apply in reverse to Canadians desiring Unit 
States stamps. 
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The Moving Finger 


BY KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


TO write and sell 
manuscripts with- 
out making a rec- 
ord of their move- 
ments is as pre- 
posterous as to go 
into business 
without cash book 
and ledger. Few 
look-alive writers 
will deny the need 
of some sort of 
recording system; 
yet few—at least 
of those I know— 
have so far done 
more than rue- 
fully acknowledge the need. ‘Yes, yes,” 
some say. “I’m too busy right now. It 
would take a lot of time. I’m afraid I’d 
forget to keep it up.” And they go on, 
making cryptic scribbled notes of their pro- 
ducts’ whereabouts on stray scraps of paper, 
which they destroy as soon as the first serial 
rights are sold or the product is proved un- 
marketable. To them the past is a void, 
the future a question mark. 

I have devised a system which has with- 
stood the tests of nine years and 120 stories, 
which is compact and ruthlessly clear, which 
requires but a few seconds for entering each 
new item plus a few minutes at the end of 
each fiscal year—and which, best of all, 
functions even more valuably as an index 
of what to write, when to write it, and whom 
to send it to, than as a record of what has 

een written in the past. In my house, 
should fire break out or earthquake shudder 
or twister come a-twisting, the cry is: “Save 
the MS. Record!” I mean it. ~ 

Somebody may have duplicated this sys- 
tem. If somebody has, to him, and espe- 
cially to his heirs and assigns, greeting! May 
€ join me in persuading the scrap-paper 


Kenneth P. Kempton 


and memory recorders to mend their ways. 

All you need to buy is: 

1. One steel, wooden, or cardboard fil- 
ing drawer for 3x5 cards, with running 
guide and rod lock. 

2. Two alphabets of guide cards and 
two blank guides, all punched, and a small 
box of “Visé Signals” in two colors. These 
last are metal tabs which may be fixed on 
the edges of certain cards in the file. 

3. A supply of 3x5 filing cards, white, 
ruled, and punched. (The rod lock in the 
drawer and the punched cards are of course 
for the times when you travel. Neither I 
nor my co-inventor ‘will be responsible for 
time spent in cussing and sorting out cards 
that have been pied by the express company 
at the bottom of a trunk. Will we, Bill? 
You said it.) 

The recording system using these mate- 
rials is in four parts: Chronology (but call 
it “Contents” or “Watch Me Go” if you 
object to the Greek root), Annual Earnings 
and Output, Manuscripts, and Markets. 
They occupy the drawer in that order, and 
each of the last two, being bulky and sub- 
divided by the alphabet guides, is headed 
by one of the two blank guide cards with 
the title of its section printed on it. 


OUR chronology cards must be ruled off 

vertically in five columns; a narrow 
one at the left for the number of each 
story, then a wide one for the title, and 
well over to the right three columns of equal 
width headed “Completed,” “Sold,” and 
“Published.” Number your stories consecu- 
tively. As soon as you have written and 
mailed a story, the first of three necessary 
entries is to write its number, title, and 
completion date on the first blank line of 
the first chronology card. When it ‘sells, 
again the first of three necessary entries is 
made by recording the date in the sold 
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column. (If it sells on its first trip, I un- 
derscore the date; you’d be surprised how 
the recurrence of those short black lines 
under sold dates bucks a man up. Eh, Bill?) 
When it is published, again the first of three 
necessary entries is to fill in the date in the 
published column. When you have filled up 
the first card, of course you go on to a fresh 
one, ruling columns as before. At the end 
of your fiscal year (mine ends October 31 
because I sold my first story early in No- 
vember), draw a heavy line across the card 
and in a little box above it enter the number 
of that year. 

A sample chronology card looks like this: 


Chron. 
|The Four-Spot Pass 31 Oct 251 


Nov 25 18 Nov25| Jan.26 
12 Nov 2.5 May 26! Apr.27 
2TDec.25 
1B Dec. Oct. 26 
30 Dec.25| Y Jan 26] May 2.7 
14 Jan.26|22 Jan Mar.26 
JApr. 26) 171 Feb. 27 |Oct.27 teb% 
May 26 cla year 


[Apr.28 | 


| The Hack -Eater 

Second Wind 

| Shan¢haied 

#4 | Shadow of Pearls 
45 |\Tall Water 

26 |A Lamb to the Slaughter 
%7 |The Luck of the Blue Macaw 
%% |Dark of the Moon 
4 | Kell or Cure 


have written and mailed a story, the second 
of your three necessary entries is to make 
this card and record transmission to the 
first editor, not forgetting to affix a Visé 
Signal of the color you choose for “Out” 
MSS. on the top edge of the card.* If the 
story sells, complete the line and remove the 
signal. If it comes back, record the rejec- 
tion and date, enter any possible editorial 
remarks in the last column, and start a new 
line telling when and where it goes next. 
If, though first serial rights are sold, any- 
thing further is done with that manuscript— 
if it is published alone or with others in 
book form, if its movie, second serial, or 
foreign rights are disposed of, or if it is 
revised for another market—be sure that 
adequate record is made. I use the back 
of the card for royalties on book rights, etc. 
A sample manuscript card shows the vicissi- 
tudes of my first book-length: 


Phantom Geld — B Aug. 20 - 33,000 — .44 


20] ¥.C. leet | Gout 2a Vivi5.Implau sible A 5? 


Oct.20 Open Road [Ret |21 Oct 24 fed upon sea, CHE 


20] Am Boy [Ret jizNov Sch, full. Shorts? 


15Nov 20] Life |Ret |29 Dec.24 Crum 


Aug 


Now for annual earnings and output. It 
takes ten years to fill a single card in this 
section, but the thing is solid meat. Each 
year occupies a line. Make six columns: 
number of each year, its dates, total receipts, 
total wordage, number of MSS. produced, 
and number of permanent rejections (not 
filled in until sufficient time has elapsed to 
assure permanence!) You traffic with this 
part of the record only once a year, gather- 
ing its data from other parts of the file. A 
sample year line (my third) looks like this: 


Wordage MSS. Rejs. 


3. Nov. 1, ’21-Oct. 31, ’22 103,200 16 1 


But of course the bulk of the file is to 
come. The third section, headed ‘‘Manu- 
scripts,” is the individual record of each 
story filed alphabetically in accordance with 
the first word of its title (disregarding a 
and the). To make a manuscript card, enter 
the story number in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and write the title, completion date, 
wordage, and, if you like, the postage neces- 
sary—all on the top line. Omit a line, and 
from the next on down rule seven columns 
spaced to fit these items: date sent, maga- 
zine, returned or accepted, date, price, date 
published, editor’s remarks. As soon as you 


$1,083.54 


Dec 20] St Nick, [Acc |24Feball S00. See letter. WFC. 


3Julas|R Hardy or salle. 


e) 


(For book} pulb. sele other 


Pub. book form Century Co. J! Sept.22 


Royalties: 10 Jo retail sales. 
profit on Canoeta. 


Date U.S. Can. 

22Ne 24 173.03] Roys. to 3o Sept 22 923 | 50 

83 31 Flav.23 467 | 10 


Cor reys 


see nerl card) 


O we reach the fourth and last section— 
markets. You may contend that, since 
its data is largely repetition of facts already 


conft’é 


*The chief value of these Vise Signals is that the 
show you a lot in a glance, without recourse to singe 
cards. I use green for “out” MSS.; a glance shows me at 
any time how many stories are in the market. - 4 
definitely proved unsalable carries no signal: it is bes 
forgotten. But as I deal to some extent with maga. 
zines which pay within 5 to 30 days after acceptance, 6 
soon as a story has been accepted I attach a = 
signal; and again a glance at any time shows on ge 
receivable.” Vise Signals can be adapted to suit t 
taste of the individual and the type of his work. 
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recorded in earlier parts of the file, this 
section is needless; but it is my firm con- 
viction that, except for the author all of 
whose work goes straight to an agent, it is 
as necessary as the rest. 

The markets section is the individual rec- 
ord of each magazine with which you deal, 
filed alphabetically according to name. To 
make a market card, on the first two lines 
write the name of the periodical, its editor 
or whoever it is you know there and send 
your stuff to, and the address. (As maga- 
zines are constantly changing hands and lo- 
cations, it is wise to check your dope with 
letters received and THE AuTHoR & Jour- 
naList’s Handy Market List.) Below, rule 
seven vertical columns spaced for: MS. num- 
ber, title, date sent, returned or accepted, 
date of decision, price, and date of publica- 
tion. Use the back of the card for details 
of policy; preferred length of story, long or 
short, customary division for installments, 
how far ahead the magazine buys, copy- 
right practice, what rights purchase includes 
(and don’t give up all rights to anybody for 
the price of first American serial, unless you 
have to), rate of payment, etc. As soon as 
you have written and mailed a story, the 
third of your three necessary entries is to 
add its record to the proper market card; 
if the MS. stays with that magazine, fill up 
the line; if it comes home, write in the re- 
turned date and enter on another market 
card the fact of its passage elsewhere. Since 
any extended dealings with one market soon 
fill up a card, you simply carry on with a 
fresh one numbered “2,” repeating the 
magazine name on the top line; and so on, 
the more the merrier. The reproduction 
below shows my early business with The 
American Boy: 


The A B George Paerrct, Man. 
e American Doy. sso Lafayette BUS, Detroit, Mich. 


serials 40,000, but has taken shorts 6500, 
serials 50,000. Likes 4 or 5 serial install- 
ments. Buys ahead indefinitely, season no 
object. MS. subject to editorial changes, 
but seldom makes any. Buys all U.S. and 
Canadian rights. Copyrights in own name. 
Apparently .03 per word their limit for me. 
Decision 1 to 2 weeks. Check comes 3 to 5 
days after acceptance. Difficulty: staff 
writers. But leads the field in ads, payment, 
prestige.”’* 


HAT’S the whole story. What’s the 
use? you ask. Isn’t a man better off 
thinking up new stories than fiddling with 
cards and tabs about those already written? 
I'll take the second question first. Re- 
member that, once you have familiarized 
yourself with the system, to keep it up re- 
quires but a fraction of the time I’ve used 
explaining it, and no effort at all. It stands 
to reason that a man can’t think up new 
stories, at any rate with a maximum chance 
of success, without a cool look backward at 
the sort of thing that has gone best and 
worst in the past. ; 

As for positive uses, they are so many I 
don’t know where to begin. Take the chron- 
ology section. Look over your titles; do 
they run to type? Get away from it. Scan 
the completed column and note the rate at 
which you are producing. Can you step it 
up without sacrifice? Glance at the sold 
column. What is the average time it takes 
you to realize money on a manuscript? 
What, only three weeks? Then can’t you 
safely take that trip, business and pleasure 
combined, safe in the conviction that the 
family exchequer won’t go to pot? Tally 
your total permanent rejections by months. 
[ took five minutes the other day to do that, 
and I found that during nine years I had 
written only eight failures in the periods 
from January through June, whereas from 


it [Phantom Cold July through December I had perpetrated 

14 [Nobody's Fool, May2t lace [eJun 21] 7500 | Jan.22 three times that number. Why? I don’t 

28 \No Reason at Att! pun. 21|Ret |22Tut 21 know; there might be several causes for 

e Horse Laugh |24Dee 21] 100 Tun 22 July and August, with five failures each, 

dy 21)Ret 22 being my lowest writing months ; or it might 

Eph. {11Feb.22} 100.00 Oct.22 | be luck. But it is fact. And the fact helps 

Pete's Bey 100.00, Jan 23 | me materially. Induces me to slack up and 

| take a rest during that annual low ebb? 

M ee = = (Ha, ha, Bill!) No: the fact drives me to 
the Great 224 150.00) May 23 greater effort at that time. 


card is past history and the notes, so far as I can make 
them, are up-to-date. 


Ing notes of policy: ‘Prefers shorts 5000, 
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Take the annual earnings and output sec- 
tion. Its uses are obvious. Is your income 
increasing? Good! Your wordage falling 
off? Good again!—you are getting higher 
rates for what you write. If both columns 
are falling, it’s time to consider another job. 
If income is dropping and wordage mount- 
ing, it’s time to find it. What is your aver- 
age number of MSS. per year? If you fell 
much below it last year, step on the gas. If 
you rose away above it, take encouragement 
or caution in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the other columns for the period. 
Do the same with rejections: five duds don’t 
mean penury if you laid your barrage with 
five times that in live ones. But don’t jump 
in the river or go to work on the railroad on 
the basis of a sharp, quick decline. Give 
yourself a chance. My own income mounted 
steadily up to my sixth year, when it dropped 
almost to zero. Since then it has climbed 
to a new peak. Expect the ups and downs 
of your personal ability curve, but keep 
pushing. 

Look over the manuscripts section. What 
type of story usually proves a dud? Haul 
out all the failure cards and line them up 
on the desk. Maybe each flopped for a dif- 
ferent reason, but I don’t think so. I can 
classify my own besetting sins under four 
strictly definite heads, and I have kept that 
list constantly in mind. Last year, of ten 
new manuscripts (including two book- 
lengths) I wrote but one failure; eight are 
long since sold, six of them to the first 
market, and one is yet to be heard from. 
That wasn’t luck. 

Look again at the manuscripts section. 
Have you cashed in on second rights? 
Is there a group of ten or fifteen shorts 
that, with or without rewriting in sequence 
around a central figure, could be turned into 
a book? Back in 1925 I found I had such 
a group. Since then, “Seagoing Jock” 
(Century, 1926) has brought me $300 over 
and above the serial proceeds of the short- 
stories involved, and the book is still selling. 
I have my eye now on three more such 
groups, to which I am adding when I can. 
A publisher is waiting for the first. The 
second I shall have ready as soon as I can 
get out baseball and basketball stories to 
complete its sports cycle. As for the third 
—unless Bill gets ahead of me, this article 
is going there. 

Look, finally, at your markets section. Are 
you indecisive about what to write next? 


Aim straight for the magazine that has none, 
or the fewest, of your stories bought and 
unpublished. For playing favorites will 
wreck you sooner or later; you must keep 
going all along the line. But that doesn’t 
mean that it is wise to continue trying to 
do business with people who don’t make 
business economically worth your while, 
Your markets section will show you many 
valuable things: length of time each editor 
takes for a decision, promptness of his pay- 
ments, speed at which he publishes material 
bought, his rate of payment to you. Con- 
sider these things, and regard these editors 
as in competition for your work. On one 
of my market cards there is this note: “Slow 
in reporting and paying, careless about 
‘promises’.” Until I have proof that condi- 
tions have changed, that magazine will get 
along without contributions from me—which 
doubtless it can do very well. If you can 
get away with it—and you can if your pro- 
duct is good and grows better—you have a 
right to play these editors against each other. 
Nay, a duty. If one man willingly pays you 
three cents a word, and another wants your 
stuff, first you must prove that you can 
suit the second man equally well, and then he 
must prove that he can make it worth your 
while to suit him. I don’t say that you 
should necessarily try to force the same rate 
out of him, but that you should get from 
him what, in his scale, is equivalent to the 
first man’s three cents per. If you don't 
value your work highly, nobody will. Again, 
if your markets section shows that a maga- 
zine has jumped your rate after, say, three 
or four stories (and the good ones do that), 
if, after buying three or four more the same 
people don’t raise you again, you have a 
right at least to know why. Maybe the 
editor will do something about it; maybe 
he will show you that you can. In either 
case, good. 

But be politic. Don’t put a chip on yout 
shoulder and write or say rash things. Edi- 
tors are hard pressed by their business man- 
agers, budgets are budgets, and author- 
competition is everywhere strong. Be will- 
ing to cede a point or two, and you'll find 
your man will remember the fact to your 
eventual profit. Several years ago a man 
starting a new magazine asked me for 4 
story for his first issue. I said that my 
minimum price was thus and so. He sal 
he had not considered paying so much but 
that he would if he liked the story. He did, 
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and he paid. I sent him another, suggesting 
that this time he set the price. He was 
grateful; things were tough for him at the 
time. Since then he has voluntarily come 
back to my price and risen above it. 


LL this the record shows. All these 
benefits await the man who is willing to 
spend a few seconds at each new manuscript 
movement and a few minutes at the end of 
each year. It there any other benefit? 
There is one, and it is the greatest of all, 
but I find it difficult to define or describe. 
In this most fascinating of occupations, 
progress—if it be durable—is slow. Sail- 
ing alone on a light and fitful wind, some- 
times a man needs a mark ashore to en- 
courage him by proving that he moves. I[ 
have heard a man without a record complain 
that he can’t see that he gets along. Now 
it may be that the reason he can’t see is 
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that he doesn’t get along. But if he doesn’t, 
a manuscript record would prove it at once, 
and show him, moreover, what could be done 
about it. And if he does, but slowly, be- 
sides proving that helpful fact the record 
would show him how to move faster. 


“The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on. nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 


Neither Omar nor his talented translator 
knows what that quatrain means to me. 
Writing ideas into black ink on sturdy white 
paper is a dreadfully permanent affair. My 
record—even more than my published 
stories, for it is inclusive and comprehen- 
sive—is a continual warning against writing 
what I might want to wash out. For we 
won't do that, no matter how much or little 
they pay us. Huh, Bill? 


How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


(This series began in the December, 1929, issue) 


VIII—Tue Ganester Story 


WHEN is a de- 
tective story not a 
detective story? 

When, of 
course, it is some- 
thing else again. 
As, for example, 
a mystery story, 
or an adventure 
story, or a horror 
story, or a ghost 
or weird story, or 
—special empha- 
sis on this, if you 
please—a gang- 
ster story. 
_ The gangster story, more than any other, 
1S now masquerading as a detective story. 
As a matter of fact, it is nothing of the 
sort; but, so closely are the two related, 
it 1s sometimes difficult to tell one from 
the other. 

Of late there has been a big boom in this 
type of story. They are appearing with 
increasing frequency in my manuscript mail. 


Edwin Baird 


Magazines which ostensibly are devoted to 
detective fiction and nothing else are featur- 
ing them more and more Other magazines 
are publishing them exclusively. Even the 
slick-paper periodicals and the book pub- 
lishers are flirting with them coyly. 


Whether this popularity is due to the na- 
tion-wide fame of our jolly gangsters, or to 
editorial demand, or to a mistaken idea that 
such stories are detective fiction, is beside 
the point. The point is that the stories are 
being written by writers everywhere, and 
hence deserve our attention. 

Because of this—and also because Mr. 
Hawkins suggested it—I am going to ad- 
dress myself in this chapter to an examina- 
tion of the gangster story. 

I believe I have read as many gangster 
stories, good and bad, as the next man. 
Ievery day I am deluged with them. I have 
bought what I considered the best of the 
lot (and at this moment am overstocked) 
and sent the rest back. 

And those that went back outnumbered 
the others in the ratio of 200 to one. 
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Why do gangster stories go back home? 

For the same reasons, precisely, that earn 
a round-trip ticket for detective stories. 

In the first place, the writers obviously 
have no story to tell. A score of typewritten 
sheets, filled with what purports to be the 
argot of the underworld and a half-dozen 
assorted killings, do not make a story. Yet 
that is the substance of these manuscripts. 


"THE gangster story, like its cousin, the 

detective story, must have a plot if it’s 
to see the light of printer’s ink; and the 
plot should be worked out just as carefully. 
Merely to describe how the gangs of “Scar” 
Rongetti and “Hophead” Zookus settled 
their feud amid the blazing of automatics 
and machine guns, and how the police rushed 
in, when the fireworks were over, and sent 
the wounded to the hospital, the dead to the 
morgue, and the living to the station, isn’t 
going to persuade an editor to order a check. 
Before you write your story, make sure that 
you have a story to write. Analyze its plot, 
if any. If the plot doesn’t stand up, throw 
it away and try another. 

While you’re at it, see if you can give it 
an original twist. These gangster stories, 
though something new in literature, have 
already become terribly standardized, just 
as have the detective stories—and, for that 
matter, everything else, from automobiles to 
radio sets. 

So remarkably alike are most gangster 
stories that if you read, at random, a dozen 
or so in my manuscript mail you would 
think that one person wrote them all. All 
have the same lack of plot, the same im- 
possible slang, the same style and action, 
and the same beginning and end. 

This applies, of course, to those stories 
that are palpably hopeless, that are rejected 
after a cursory reading. But the same 
thing is true, in a lesser degree, of those 
that get into print. Here, too, we find 
standardization—stories cut from the same 
pattern and built from a common formula. 

For some inexplicable reason, the writers 
seem afraid to strike out in a new direction 
and explore fresh fields. And it seems to 
me they are overlooking an opportunity of 
tremendous importance. They concern them- 
selves only with the superficial and refuse 
to look deeper. 

Gang murder—putting men on the spot 
and bumping them off—is not the really 
significant thing. The significant thing is 
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this: A handful of illiterate hoodlums, who 
can scarcely speak the language of our coun- 
try, have obtained a strangle-hold on our 
great cities, have accumulated vast fortunes, 
have shown open contempt for both federal 
and state laws, and have been quite un- 
molested, while doing so, by any of the con- 
stituted authorities. 

They have nothing to fear, apparently, 
from state or federal government. They 
fear only each other. The so-called “big 
shots,” such as Al Capone, may (and do) 
commit any crime, from murder down, 
knowing very well that nothing will be done 
to them, unless it’s done by some rival gang- 
ster. Their bootlegging activities involve 
contraband liquor by the trainload and their 
income runs into millions—and not one of 
them, so far as I’ve observed, has ever served 
an hour in jail for it. (But try to peddlea 
pint of gin, and see how far you will get!) 

Here, then, is the magnificent spectacle 
of a group of halfbreed gorillas bulldozing 
the most powerful government on earth— 
and getting away with it. And our writers, 


industriously turning out gang stories, ignore. 


that picture completely and display interest 
only in the incidental extermination of the 
vermin. 

The truly great gang story—and one will 
be written before long, I think—will not 
deal with the fighting among these under- 
world lice, but with their relation to men 
in public office. That they are closely allied, 
in a business way, with the very officials who 
are paid to prosecute them is too evident for 
argument. 

Chicago has long had the reputation of 
being the fountainhead of this national evil, 
and it is accepted as a commonplace that 
Chicago is the world headquarters for gang- 
sters of every stripe. But these honors, 
statistics show, really belong to New York 
City. Chicago’s reputation is due less to 
its gang activities than to its vigorous press- 
agenting. The Chicago gangsters are more 
spectacular, and therefore make better pub- 
licity. 

New York’s gang killings, however, out- 
number those in Chicago. In the first 135 
days of this year 153 deaths were recorded 
with the New York police, or an average 
of more than one murder a day. As fot 
other crimes of major proportion, such as 
highway robbery, burglary and the like, 135 
or more are reported every week. 
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Grover Whalen, who resigned last month 
as Police Commissioner of New York, is 
authority for the statement that his city has 
more than 50,000 gangsters and racketeers. 
Their net income is in excess of three hun- 
dred million dollars a year. This doesn’t 
include one hundred millions paid out in 
graft. The New York police know of 996 
gang hangouts in their city. 

And so, you see, when choosing a locale 
for your gangster story you needn’t neces- 
sarily choose Chicago. 

America’s gangdom is the most conspic- 
uous blot on its civilization. As such, it 
is worthy the attention of our best writers. 
And it is reasonable to assume that the gang 
story—now reaching a point where it is 
second in popularity only to the detective 
story—may soon occupy a place in Litera- 
ture With a Purpose. 


EANWHILE, however, my readers 

are probably more interested in hitting 
the magazines than in producing social docu- 
ments, and would rather hear something on 
How to Write a Gang Story. 

In the main, the same technique applies 
here that is requisite for the successful de- 
tective story. There must be a well-con- 
structed plot, an element of suspense and 
mystery, and a dramatic climax; and the 
best way to attain these is to have a com- 
plete working synopsis of your story before 
you start writing it. 

Also, it is best not to make your story a 
too faithful transcript of actual life. Better 
describe your bootlegger or hijacker—or 
whatever his racket is—as the average per- 
son pictures him. Only take care not to 
glorify him. There is nothing heroic about 
these hoodlums. 

Have a care, too, about your slang. 
Gangsters, of course, use a language all 
their own, and while some of their words 
are clear to everybody, others are quite un- 
intelligible. Before putting a slang word 
in the mouth of one of your characters, ask 
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yourself if that word is generally under- 
stood. If it isn’t, omit it. Many of the 
manuscripts dealing with gangdom are a 
hodgepodge of weird expressions that are 
as foreign to most readers as ancient 
Chinese. 

When gangsters themselves try to write— 
as occasionally one of them does—they are 
almost incoherent. An eloquent illustra- 
tion of their muddled talk may be found in 
Danny Ahearn’s late book, “How to Com- 
mit a Murder,” published by Ives Wash- 
burn. This book, according to the fore- 
word, was dictated to a stenographer by 
Ahearn, who is a notorious gangster and old- 
time racketeer, and is published verbatim. 
Consider the following gem, plucked at ran- 
dom from Danny’s book: 


“The best way to kill a man is not to‘confide in 
anybody. Keep it just between yourself—you can’t 
trust everybody. He might have somebody in my 
own gang giving him information that I’m looking 
to clip him. I would look to see where he lives, 
or if he had an automobile I would put a piece of 
dynamite in his starter and blow him up in his 
car; or try to blow up his house. I would scheme 
another way, how to get a girl. I would get a 
broad to make him and give him a steer for me. 
I would take him that way, or else scheme him 
through her to give him a walk, and when he 
walks with her pick him up and throw him into 
a car. Take him and torture him. Find out who 
is steaming him on me. When he gives that in- 
formation, kill him. . . . The real point, how to 
commit a murder, is always use your head and 
scheme a man out. Have a little patience, and 
you can get him in a right spot.” 


you get the idea, I trust. If you permit 
the gangsters in your story to talk as 
gangsters actually talk, you’re going to have 
a muddled jargon that will make your story 
seem ridiculous. Best play safe in writing 
your dialogue by striking a happy medium 
between the way gangsters really talk and 
the way they’re supposed to talk. Thus you 
get realism. 
And realism, other things being equal, has 
sold many a story to the magazines. 


(To be continued) 


WRITER’S LUCK 
By L. Hieeins 


EVEN years I labored true, 
Hoping thus to gain 
The sweet Rachel who would still 
My soul-maddening pain. 


Now has Leah, undesired, 
Fallen to my score. 

Clear and stern is Fame’s decree, 
“Seven years’ service more!” 
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Fiction Writing and Personality 


BY JULIAN STREET 


This article was prepared as a contribution to Donald 
Wilhelm’s “Writing For Profit,” just published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Its simultaneous publication here is by spe- 
cial arrangement with the book publishers. 

Julian Street served an apprenticeship in the newspaper 
school. He sold fiction to such magazines as “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post,’ “Collier’s,”” ‘‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
and “The Red Book.” His story, “Mr. Bisbee’s Prin- 
cess,” won the 1925 O. Henry Memorial Prize. 


T would be interesting to know whether 

the average writer of fiction who was a 

graduate of the newspaper office was a 
first-rate news reporter. I am inclined to 
doubt it. At any rate, I have known many 
excellent reporters whose gift for fiction was 
of the slightest. 

News reporting seems to train men for the 
writing of special magazine articles rather 
than fiction. As an aid to fiction, however, 
it has two advantages: first, it makes a man 
plunge in and write instead of chewing a 
pencil and waiting for “inspiration,” and 
second, it offers a concentrated course itn 
human nature. 

Now if the proper study of mankind is 
man, it is doubly the proper study of him 
who would write about man. Man is at the 
bottom of every story. He is not only char- 
acter; he is plot, or at any rate, he is the 
origin of plot. For what is plot but situa- 
tion, or a series of situations; and what is 
situation but a contrast between characters ? 


Certainly it is true that in the writer’s kit 
of tools a sense of character comes first, and 
the sooner the young writer ceases to think 
primarily in terms of plot, the better. Cer- 
tainly every worthwhile plot grows out of 
character. 

In other words, a writer must be able to 
say instantly of a character in his story, “In 
this situation George would say—or do— 
such and such a thing.” George should never 
be forced to say or do what is not natural 
to him. If he is made to do what is in- 
herently against his nature he will revenge 
himself by kicking the story to shreds— 
pitiful shreds of buncombe! So it follows 
that the young writer should cling to the 
characters he knows. It is his privilege to 
move them about, to bring them into con- 
flict with others. Nevertheless, bringing 
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them into action implies, first of all, sound 
knowledge of them. 

Now, I know that all writers of fiction 
approach the problem in the way that is most 
natural to them. In fact, when I think about 
it, I realize that I never came at any two 
stories in quite the same way. All the same, 
I believe that every worth-while story 
evolves from character, and that the sooner 
the young writer arrives at that conclusion, 
the sooner he will find himself—if he has, in 
the literary sense, any self worth finding. 

A study of the technique of story writing 
is necessary, no doubt, but the danger of 
such study is that the student may easily 
come to confuse the tools of the art with the 
art itself. What is called a “writer’s tech- 
nique” amounts merely to a collection of de- 
vices peculiarly his own. Yet devices, or 
mechanisms, while they have made fortunes 
for writers, never made any writer great. 

More and more I come to see that a robust 
literary individuality is the geatest gift a 
writer can have. It is not enough to write 
well. To stand even a faint chance of doing 
work that will endure, a writer must have 
in his work a very marked personal quality 
—something that differentiates him from all 
other writers. Poe had it; also Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Stephen Crane, Kipling. It is 
never affectation. Always it is something 
very real. The masters all have had this 
quality ; with it they have changed the course 
of art. I think it was Montaigne who said 
that the writer should even exaggerate, in 
what he writes, his own personality. 

Still, if ome is granted some shadow of 
the gift of telling a story, hours of practice 
and life itself tend to develop the gift. Life 
itself gives us experience, knowledge, judg- 
ment, confidence. As we grow older, our 
individualities, if we have individualities, en- 
large, and gain strength. And we can help 
growth, if we try. 

There comes first the imitative period. 
Consciously or unconsciously, almost. all 
young writers first run to imitation, wrt- 
ing out of what they read rather than out of 
what they observe and experience. That 1s 
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perfectly natural. During this imitative 
period the essential thing is that the student 
learn to know good models from bad. 

And during this period, and all through 
his life, he will inevitably go on storing up 
impressions. The mind of a writer of fic- 
tion has in fact been likened to a pool into 
which, in his early as well as his later years, 
streams of experience slowly trickle. When, 
by and by, the pool is filled, the process is 
reversed. Then ideas flow out. Then the 
writer reaches his period of real productive- 
ness. A celebrated editor of my acquain- 
tance mentions forty as approximating the 
typical year in which the current is reversed. 

Then, if he has absorbed, from reading, 
observation and work, adequate instinct and 
knowledge of what is loosely called tech- 
nique, he perceives that just as the architect 
must conceal the mechanical part of his work 
under a covering of beauty, so must the 
writer achieve devices, forms and a texture 
which will hide his mechanisms. This feel- 
ing for beauty in words is, I think, com- 
parable with the gift of an ear for music. 

I doubt if it can be cultivated if the sense 
of beauty is not there. But if it is there, 
it can be improved by work and study and 
by association with beautiful surroundings 
and things. 

So often we find individuals of rare skill 
in one direction who are totally unable to 
express themselves in other directions. Like- 
wise we find individuals whose real char- 
acter is not at all what we think it is. I like 
stories in which we become acquainted with 
people as we do in life, by observing them, 
listening to them, reaching conclusions quite 
opposite from those we might at first form. 

As an illustration, there comes to mind a 
woman I once heard completely changed, in 
the opinion we had of her, by the praise of 
a coarse-fibred man who found admirable in 
her and volubly described, certain qualities 
which showed her to be utterly vulgar. 

This illustration comes to mind because I 
have always intended to use this character, 
this situation, in fiction. You will perceive, 
incidentally, that it is a situation growing 
out of the characters of the two persons in- 
volved, as indeed are almost all big situa- 
tions in life and in lifelike fiction, and that 
is the only kind of fiction I aspire to write. 

These thoughts carry me back once more 
to the contrast between the writing of 
articles and the writing of fiction. 
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"THE writer of articles need not be a per- 

son of much imagination. He may not 
have a sense of beauty. He may not be able 
to give to the story he writes the sense of 
reality. And he may be totally unable to 
hide, therefore, the mechanisms of his story. 
His article is more or less cut out for him. 
His task is mainly that of getting his facts 
and setting them down coherently and in- 
terestingly. The task of writing fiction is 
infinitely more difficult because the fiction 
writer builds his edifice not with bricks of 
fact, but out of a cloud of feeling which he 
must congeal into a structure. Moreover, 
that structure must have beauty. 

I’d rather not try to define fiction. It is 
something exacted from oneself in ways 
that are unique and often surprising. In- 
stead of living among men and women made 
of flesh and blood, the writer of fiction, 
when creatively engaged, lives among people 
who, however real they may be to him, are 
dream peaple, to use another phrase. They 
are very real or he cannot make them real to 
others. And his position in relation to them, 
these characters of his, is that of a god, 
knowing everything. Some of what he 
knows he may tell his readers, some he may 
reveal by means of action and dialogue from 
which the reader draws his own conclu- 
sions, as in life we draw conclusions from 
what we see and hear. 

What he shall withhold, what he shall re- 
veal, and the methods by which his revela- 
tions shall be accomplished, are matters 
which the artist in him must determine. 

The article man goes around with a note- 
book and gets his information. The fiction 
man must soak his soul in a cloud of feeling. 

The success of the article depends in large 
measure on the wealth of the material in 
hand. There should be so much that a selec- 
tion of the best of it can be made. It is for 
the article man to know that material, to 
digest it, to present it coherently and inter- 
estingly. 

And precisely as the article man must 
know his facts, so the fiction man must 
know the people of his fancy. He must 
know how they look, how they move, their 
mannerisms, their desires, their mode of 
thought, and he must never allow them a 
moment’s inconsistency. 

They are vague at first; they come to him 
in a kind of iridescent fog. Out of that fog 
he must make something. And as he lives 
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with it it takes form, characters evolve, 
things happen, and the people and events be- 
come so real that the folk living about one— 
at dinner, perhaps—are not so real and can 
be indulged only by deliberate effort, wearily 
at best. 

Then it is for the fiction man to trust to 


the guidance of his subconscious mind. Then, 
instead of straining it, it is for him to let his 
thoughts and feelings go along, while ideas 
array themselves in words, little flashes of 
divination suggest more than you yourself 
could deduce, and doubts and enthusiasms 
do the rest. 


What Shall I Call It? 


BY DONALD G. FRENCH 
Literary Editor for Messrs. McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., Book Publishers, Toronto. 


N author, so say his publishers, re- 
cently dropped into their New York 
office with a manuscript and twenty-five 
titles. They scrapped the whole twenty-five 
and published the novel under another title. 
On the other hand, it is related that when 
Sir Gilbert Parker, as a youthful would-be 
author, essayed to break into the game in 
London, he took to Archibald Forbes, then 
a noted war correspondent, a collection of 
short-stories. Forbes’ comment was: “You 
have the finest collection of titles I ever 
saw.” Parker burned all the manuscripts 
and started afresh, making his lucky hit 
with the tales of “Pierre and His People.” 
The experience of the publisher, too 
often, is that the author does not call his 
book or story by what is regarded as a good 
selling title. Sometimes the author gives 
up in despair, and leaves the selection of a 
name to the publisher—sometimes both give 
up, and, occasionally, what seems a rather 
futile and unappealing title “catches on” and 
the book goes over big. 

A title may describe the manuscript aptly 
in a general way and yet be rejected because 
it is too indefinite—it does not have a specific 
and concrete appeal. Last fall Bruce Bar- 
ton’s publishers announced as a tentative 
title for his new book of optimistic essays 
the broad, covering title “Thoughts.” It is 
easy to see that the title over which the book 
appeared later, “On the Up and Up,” was 
much more suitable in its suggestions of the 
inspirational quality of Barton‘s practical 
talks. 

On another publisher’s list for spring, 
1930, appeared this title of a new novel; 
“A Poem Can Wait.” “Queer title for a 
novel,” was the natural comment that sprang 
to my lips. Later this firm announced that 


the book would be called, “Life Has an 
Asking Price.” Better, but cumbersome— 
too much of a mouthful. Titles must be 
short enough to be remembered easily. Be- 
fore publication date the title was pared 
down to “The Asking Price,” which, as any 
one can see, is much better than either of the 
others. 

A. S. M. Hutchinson finds most of his 
titles in the Bible, in Shakespeare, or in some 
of the leading poets, as for example, “The 
Uncertain Trumpet,” “If Winter Comes,” 
“The Happy Warrior.” 

I once edited a collection of sermons and 
found what was commented upon as an ex- 
cellent title, not in the Bible, nor in any one 
of the sermons, but in one of Bliss Carmen’s 
poems which at that time I happened to be 
memorizing. This title, “The Glory of His 
Robe,” was taken from “Vestigia.” 

At last at evening as I turned 

Homeward, and thought what I had learned, 

And all that there was still to probe, 


I caught the glory of His robe 
Where the last fires of sunset burned. 


When Laura G. Salverson’s splendid 
novel of the Icelandic people of Manitoba 
was written, the title suggested by the author 
was “The Price of Country,” a succinct and 
apt rendering of the theme of the book. But 
the retail booksellers when canvassed by the 
publisher’s travelers for advance orders al- 
most invariably said, “That title will never 
sell the book.” So, after much travail of 
mind, there came forth the more romantic 
if less accurate, “The Viking Heart,” and 
the book appeared with that title. ' 

A book of Indian legends by Pauline 
Johnson sells steadily to tourists of the 
Pacific coast, partly, no doubt, because of its 
title, “Legends of Vancouver.” The same 
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publishers issued a book of Indian legends 
with settings from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and hesitated to label it with the more ob- 
vious if hackneyed appellation of Indian 
legends, when suddenly out of the air came 
the phrase, “Before the White Man Came” 
—a title at once picturesque, suggestive, and 
comprehensive. 

A good title may come from some phrase 
in the manuscript; it may be the name of 


the leading character; it may be descriptive 
of the setting; oftener, however, it is a 
pithy, pungent, suggestive phrase, arising 
from a poem, a passage of scripture, a pro- 
verb, or almost anywhere but from the story 
itself. It ought, in some measure, to sum 
up the theme of the story and yet not neces- 
sarily reveal it. Above all, it must have 
some specific, definite, concrete, alluring, 
connotative quality, so that it holds a wealth 
of suggestion. 


Consistent Characterization 


BY ALAN M. EMLEY, LL.B. 


(This series began in the November, 1929, issue) 


VIII—More Business Types 


THERE is an old 
story of a farmer 
who walked to 
town Saturday 
morning leading 
a blind horse that 
he took for trad- 
ing purposes. At 
night he returned 
with a fine team, a 
wagon, a new 
plow, a yearling 
calf and thirty 
dollars in cash. 
“Ts that all you 
could get for that 
old horse?” his wife asked. 
“Well,” answered he, “I have two hound 


pups coming as soon as they are weaned.” 


That farmer probably belonged to 


TYPE IV—B 
THE PractTIcaL User oF BUSINESS 


HESE people are natural traders. They 
" know values and are able to drive a bar- 
gain. Quick sales and small profits is their 
policy, and they have the faculty of making 
others believe that whatever they have is 
the best and cheapest that can be bought. 
One of this type was demonstrating the 
virtues of an ancient flivver. 


“It’s the best that ever came from the 
factory,” he bragged. “Not one car in a 
million is as good as this. Look at the old 
girl take the hills, will you! Isn’t that won- 
derful? Nine years old and never even had 
a puncture.” 

A man of this type had a saddle that was 
worth about fifty dollars. A neighor wanted 
it. He wanted it too badly, for our trader 
friend began to hang on and “think it over.” 
Finally they traded. He received a horse 
and ten dollars “boot.” He traded the horse 
for a cow and calf and five dollars “boot.” 
The cow and calf went for a stack of alfalfa 
and ten dollars “boot.” This was traded 
for a litter of shoats and five dollars “boot,” 
and the shoats went for a car that brought 
$140 cash. That is one way of getting 
$170 for a fifty dollar saddle. 

This is the type of Aquarius, the water- 
bearer. It is the opposite of Leo. Both 
types are great lovers of humanity. They 
desire to lift the down-trodden, free the 


‘enslaved and to rest the weary. Their meth- 


ods, however, are exact opposites. In Leo 
we find natural dictators who want to rule 
over people in order to take care of them. 
Aquarius is the type that wants to set people 
free from bondage and let them rule them- 
selves. They have faith in the ability of 
the human race to work out its own salva- 
tion. 
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Note the difference between Napoleon, the 
Leo, and Abraham Lincoln, the Aquarian. 
One was a great dictator, the other a great 
emancipator. 

Here we find the most practical of all 
people in business life. They have keen 
intuition as to what they can buy and sell at 
a profit. They like to figure out something 
that will be of practical benefit to mankind. 

Many investors are of this type, and usu- 
ally they have the ability to commercialize 
their inventions. Edison is an Aquarian. It 
is his nature to want to do something for 
the great mass of people. He had no am- 
bition to light the homes of the wealthy 
only. He wanted to put a cheap light into 
every home. 

Whatever they may do, they usually are 
working out some practical idea. 

Lindbergh, an Aquarian, conducted ex- 
periments with gliders. According to news- 
paper accounts, he was merely having a good 
time. His purpose, however, was to ascer- 
tain whether or not the glider can be used 
as a carrier of freight. Perhaps we shall 
see in the near future a great airplane or a 
“blimp” sailing overhead pulling a hundred 
gliders all laden with prunes or brickbats. 
This is no wilder dream than that of Edison 
back in the days of the candle and the kero- 
sene lamp. 

Contrast Leo with this type in the matter 
of affection. In Leo are the most demon- 
strative of all people. In Aquarius we find 
the oldest, most distant and most formal 
type. Notice this in small children. See 
which child runs to its parents and throws 
its arms about them. 

Aquarius is as affectionate as any other 
type, but it does not show affection by phys- 
ical demonstration. It is when someone 
is sick or in distress that the real feeling of 
Aquarius is shown. These people are not 
the hugging, kissing type. 

Aquarians are formal in action and formal 
in dress. They have a high regard for what 
others think of them and will conform to the 
dictation of society. Contrast with Scorpio. 

Theodore Roosevelt (born in Scorpio) 
was. to attend a formal dinner given him by 
the German Emperor. His baggage was de- 
layed, and he went in an ordinary business 
suit, greatly shocking the other guests. Will 
Rogers (another Scorpion) has no dress 
suit and wouldn’t wear one if he had. On 
the street and on the platform he wears a 
blue serge suit that usually needs pressing. 
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An Aquarian would not attend a formal 
function in an ordinary suit. He would 
stay at home. He wants to appear at his 
best at all times. Perhaps one of the great 
trials Lincoln was called upon to bear was 
the ridicule he was subjected to by the social 
butterflies who mimicked his appearance and 
backwoods manners. The human being is 
at once the most sympathetic and the most 
heartless of all creatures. 

Those of the Aquarian type like to travel, 
They feel that the world is their home and 
they can be content on whatever part of the 
globe they happen to be. They can live in 
New York, Alaska, South America or 
Siberia. Contrast with the domestic types 
that find it hard to leave the home town. 

The true type of Aquarian is tall and 
slender, often with fair complexion. Most 
of them are born between January 21st and 
Tebruary 18th, inclusive. 


TYPE IV—C 
THE EXpRESSER OF BusINEss LIFE 


ERE is the walking encyclopedia; the 

perpetual seeker after knowledge. These 
people have the ability to learn, either from 
teachers or from books, and they also have 
the ability to tell others what they have 
learned. 

Very talented, they can do almost any- 
thing. In business they become capable 
bookkeepers, accountants, stenographers, 
salespeople, secretaries and clerks. Children 
of this type often make fine grades in school 
and are exhibited as prodigies when. ‘com- 
pany comes. Great things are expected of 
them. All subjects look alike to them and 
they learn mathematics, spelling, ‘science, 
history, or language with equal ease. 

On account of this superior ability, those 
of other types look up to these people and 
expect them to attain high places in the 
business world. Alas, they often are dis- 
appointed. 

Nature seems to strike a balance in all 
things. She exacts a penalty for these 
superior endowments. Within this fine ex- 
terior she has placed a timid soul that re- 
quires strong leadership in order to assert 
itself. These people do not take chances. 
A sure wage Saturday night is better than 
taking chances on a fortune in the future. 
Also there is a tendency toward pessimism 
that sees no hope in the future. This gives 
them lack of vision and keeps them in menial 


positions. 
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But they do have great ability! 

Here we find Victor Hugo thundering 
away with his gloomy tales, crying for 
“Light, light! Illuminate the bottoms of 
society.” To what end? Throw light upon 
the bottom of a frog pond and it is still a 
frog pond. These people are apt to leave 
the draining of it to more courageous souls. 

Here is W. J. Bryan with his pessimistic 
outlook. The poor were forever doomed to 
slavery. Corporations were enthroned. 
They were pressing down a crown of thorns 
upon the brow of labor. They were crucify- 
ing mankind on a cross of gold. What was 
the remedy? Bust the trusts! Pass laws 
and prosecute! Turn back the wheels of 
time. Destroy these new things that were 
unknown to our fathers. 

Here was Hamlet. With all his fine soul, 
with all his ability, he spent his time ques- 
tioning whether “it is better to suffer the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune or, 
by opposing, end them.” To be, or not to 
be; that is the question! 

There is considerable religion in this na- 
ture, and often these people become intoler- 
ant of those who do not agree with them. 
One born in this department (Pisces) with 
a polarization in Sagittarius is of the type 
that burns witches and whips Quakers at the 
tail of the cart. Many of them become 
clergymen, and they usually will damn the 
heretics in no uncertain terms. 

These people realize that their talents are 
superior to many of those about them. Un- 
fortunately for them, Nature blessed them 
with an innate sense of modesty that causes 
them to withdraw into the dark corner and 
to wait for the world to appreciate them. 
Alas! The world hears and heeds the crash 
of the cymbals and the beating of the drums. 
It considers not the still, small piping of 
Pan from among the trees. 

This is the type that will starve in a garret 
for the sake of art. Contrast with Capricorn 
that will throw a bucket of paint at a canvas, 
take the finished product into the street, hire 
a brass band to advertise it, and sell it as a 
masterpiece. 

Leadership, strong and forceful! If these 
people have it they will be heard from. 

Mrs. Browning was of this type. Parents 
and physicians convinced her that she was 
an invalid so weak that she could not even 
bear the light of the sun. 

Robert Browning called; Browning, a 
strong Taurus who went after what he 


wanted with bull-headed persistency. Even- 
tually he took her from her bed, carried her 
away and married her. Her talent blos- 
somed under his guidance. She wrote verses 
of her love and adoration for him and hid 
them away. No one ever was to see them. 
Browning came across them accidentally 
and inquired who wrote them. 

“Whom do you think?” she asked. 

“One far greater than I,” was the answer. 

He insisted that they be published. She 
would not consent unless they could be put 
out anonymously. The retiring modesty of 
Pisces! Finally they were given to the 
world under the name “Sonnets From The 
Portugese.” 

Mrs. Browning probably would have been 
unknown today if it had not been for the 
strong leadership of her husband. 


You will find this same retiring, timid na- 
ture in business. Here is talent and ability 
hidden away under the guise of a faithful 
old clerk who has kept the same set of books 
for thirty years. 


These people are the expressers of busi- 
ness. Not the organizers or practical users. 
They do things as.the boss wants them done, 
even though they know he is a big bluffer 
who is getting by on account of their work. 
They fear to take a chance under their own 
management. 


An ideal partnership for them would be 
with Capricorn. Capricorn would get the 
business, and Pisces would do the work. 


Of this nature the patriarch Jacob said: 
“Naphtali is a hind let loose.” These people 
are restless and want to go somewhere. 
Jacob concludes: “He giveth goodly words.” 
Here are writers, artists, musicians and 
orators. Many of them become superior 
teachers. 


Most of those of this type are born be- 
tween February 19th and March 20th, in- 
clusive. 


"Ts completes, briefly, the twelve types 
of people. The intention was to de- 
scribe them so that a writer could use them 
in creative fiction. Judging from some let- 
ters received, however, many readers must 
have used them to make personal analyses of 
themselves, which requires a more extensive 
work. 
In the next issue we shall take up crime 
and love; two important elements in the fic- 
tion of today. 
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High Spot Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is a new Street & Smith monthly, “devoted 
to gripping stories of action and mystery, and 
embracing the whole world of man-adventure.” 
Edmund C. Richards is editor. The magazine 
will use stories of rather youthful appeal, similar 
to those in Wild West Weekly, except that the 
locale need not be Western. Rates, it is under- 
stood, will be on a par with other Street & Smith 


magazines. 


The Century, New York, has been purchased by 
The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
and combined with the latter. Edward C. As- 
well, assistant editor, writes: “This will not in 
any way affect the policy of The Forum. The 
only visible change will be the change of name 
to The Forum and Century.” 


Mystic Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., is a new 
magazine projected by Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
It will appear this fall. 
general manager, writes: “Plans call for a high- 
class publication dealing with, in a popular vein, 
such subjects as psycho-analysis, astrology, palm- 
istry, numerology, telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. 
Feature articles dealing with these phases of 
psychic research are solicited. Rates will depend 
on the value of the manuscript, as all articles must 
be brief.” 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York, is in immediate need of short-stories, 2500 
to 6000 words, dealing with railroad office work- 
ers (not company officials). Freeman H. Hub- 
bard, associate editor, writes: “We do not get 
nearly enough of that kind of material. Fiction 
should be well plotted, with plenty of action; 
above all, authentic railroad atmosphere. We 
could use a great many personality sketches (200 
to 2000 words) with photos, dealing with rail- 
road employees who have displayed unusual hero- 
ism in the line of duty, or who have perfected 
new methods or mechanical devices, or who have 
done anything outstanding in connection with 
their work. Manuscripts reported upon within 
one week. Liberal payments on acceptance. New 
writers welcomed.” 


World Traveler and The Mentor are to be com- 
bined, following the purchase of the latter by the 
World Traveler Magazine Corp., 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, probably under the name of The 
Mentor-W orld Traveler. Charles P. Norcross of 
World Traveler will continue as editor. Hugh A. 
Leamy, former editor of The Mentor, has joined 
the staff of The American Weekly. 


Jack Smalley, assistant . 


Radio Writers Guild, 2235 N. Kedzie Boule- 
vard, Chicago, writes: “We want offerings of 
plays suitable for radio presentation. Writers 
who bear in mind that the radio is sensed by the 
ear alone, and therefore requires a very close ap- 
plication of the essentials of short-story struc- 
ture, will come nearest to producing the sort of 
material we want. In other words, we want 
preferably one scene and one time period in the 
play, and not more than two scenes unless the 
plot has possibilities for powerful dramatic ap- 
peal. Restrict the number of characters, both 
present and speaking, and mentioned but not 
speaking, to the fewest possible. Plays may be 
either comedy or drama, running fifteen, thirty, 
or forty-five minutes, with the medium length pre- 
ferred. A useful hint in writing these plays is 
to try writing out the entire play in dialogue, 
avoiding explanations and stage directions. We 
will do the editing ourselves.” It is understood 
that terms for acceptable plays will be arranged 
satisfactorily with the authors. 


Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, “has decided to run some two-part stories, 
thereby using a length of story that has long been 
an Orphan Annie in the well-ordered houses of 
novels, shorts, and serials,” writes H. A. Mc- 
Comas, editor. “These stories should be from 
16,000 to 20,000 words in length, and so written 
that they can readily be broken into two parts 
of 10,000 and 6,000, 12,000 and 6000, 14,000 and 
6000, or 15,000 and 5000 words. There should be 
a distinct climactic curtain of suspense at the end 
of the first part.” 


The Canadian Home Journal, 71-73 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto, Canada, offers a market for 
short-stories up to 5000 words in length, four to 
six-part serials, and articles of interest to Cana- 
dian women, up to 2500 words. W. Dawson is 
managing editor. Good rates are paid on accept- 
ance. 


The Smart Set has been repurchased from James 
R. Quirk by William Randolph Hearst, and will 
hereafter be published at Fifty-seventh Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York. The policy, it is 
stated, will be radically changed. The plan is to 
make it similar in contents to Vanity Fair. 


Ropeco Magazine, Rogers, Peet & Co. 82 
Broadway, New York, buys short-stories and a very 
limited number of articles telling of boys’ activi- 
ties, paying about 34 cent a word on acceptance. 
No mention must be made of death or killing of 
animals. 


of 


SALES 


LIBERTY 


“Pye been having 
more success of late. 
Last week brought two 
checks—one for a story 
sold to Liberty and the 
other for a sheriff story 
to West. Of the last 
eight I have written, 
five sold on their first 
trip out. I’m still stuck 
on the lesson that asks 
for two original plots. 
Every time I get one 
worked out I sit down 
and write it. The first 
group has helped me so 
much, I am sure I will 
learn a lot more from 
the others.”—Sam 
Day, New York City. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 
MYSTERIES 


“Today I received my 
first check for a story. 
My one and only detec- 
tive story was — 
by Macfadden Publica- 
tions for True Detective 
Mysteries. I know this 
beginning is due in a 
large measure to train- 
ing in the S. T. O."— 
7 D. Burge, Evanston, 
Ill. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


“Since sending my 
last batch of lessons, I’ve 
sold stories to MHouse- 
hold Magazine, Detec- 
tive Story Magazine, 

Detective Tales, 

Blade & Ledger and a 
few lesser lights. The 
average rate for these 
stories was quite a boost 
over previous sales. I 
guess the stories must 
have been better—thanks 
to the S. T. C."—A. I. 
Tooke, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DAILY MIRROR 


“IT am happy to tell 
you that my story, ‘The 
Man Trap,’ won a prize 
in The New York Daily 
Mirror contest. I re- 
wrote the story in accor- 
dance with your sug- 
gestions, also changi 
the title.’—Rufus 
Reed, Praise, Ky. 


“I know you will be 
d to learn that I have 
made another sale 

to West, the third in a 
tow. This, like the other 
two, came directly from 
the work of the course, 
being developed from as- 
ent 
Davenport, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTOPLAY 


“The May issue of 
Photoplay ‘contains a 
short-story of mine. I 
am writing regularly 
how as well as following 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


Telling about short-story training is very much the same as talking 
about a pudding. You’ve doubtless seen advertisements of one or another 
dessert and the illustrations that make your mouth water. Seem palatable, 
delicious. But the proof is in the eating. The pudding might not taste as 


good as it appears. 


VALUE 


LASTING VALUE 

“T have enjoyed the 
S. T. C. very much, and 
I know it has been of 
great benefit to me. That 
kind of training sinks 
in, and I know I shall 
feel its influence as long 
as I cling to the writ- 
ing game.”—E. A. Wil- 
lard, Medford Hillside, 
Mass. 


SPEEDS ACTION 

“The taking of your 
course has been of bene- 
fit to me in speeding up 
the action of my stories, 
and in being shown the 
importance of getting in- 
to the story at once 
without preliminaries. I 
shall review the lessons 
constantly, and I believe 
that my future writing 
will show improvement 
for having taken the S. 
T. C.”’—F. D. Hopley, 
New York. 


PRACTICAL 

“IT have enjoyed my 
lessons. They have done 
me a great deal of good 
because they are prac- 
tical. I am_ hoping, 
when have finished 
them, that I will be a 
successful writer.”— 
Dorothy Shea, Glendale, 
Calif. 


NEW ANGLES 
“I like the course 
very much indeed. It 
opens new angles of writ- 
ing and plotting to me.” 
—Mary Huntington, New 
York Oity. 


GOLD MINE 

“The S. T. ©. gives 
one confidence, inspired 
by knowing the gold is 
growing heavier in the 
mine each day. And 
that is what the course 
seems to be doing to me 
—putting gold in the 
mine, and trying its best 
to mine out again.”— 
P. Miller, Anastasia, 
Florida. 


TEACHES MUCH 
“The S. T. O. has 
showed me what I can 
and can’t write. Then, 
it has showed me why 
stories I wrote years 
ago were unsalable. I 
find also I can handle 
language better and ex- 
ress myself more clear- 
Pansy Black, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


In like manner you’ve perhaps read of short-story 
courses. Pictures of beautiful books, high-sounding 


words and whatnot. 


Make you enthusiastic as can 


be. But after all, when the ad is put aside, you 
realize, more calmly, that the value of the course 


lies in the results. 


We are sorry we can’t give you a “taste” of the 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, as we might if 
it were a pudding, but we can do the next best thing. 


CRITI- 
CIIMS 


PERSONAL 


“T thank very 
kindly for your close 
personal attention to my 
assignments. I am thor- 
oughly enjoying the 
work and am_ getting 
facts I could not have 
learned in several years 
of blind writing.”—C. 
D. Luttrell, Georgetown, 
Ohio. 


INTIMATE 


“JT enjoy your criti- 
cisms, both pleasant and 
otherwise, and  appre- 
ciate the personal touch 
and the sense of humor 
pervading your notes. 
feel that I am gaining 
much in the pursuance 
of this course.”—Benn 
Marston, Seattle, Wash. 


ILLUMINATING 


“Your criticism of my 
first group of lessons was 
very illuminating.’’—M. 
; vane, Vaux Hall, 


VALUABLE 


“The little story 
which I submitted some 
time ago was revised 
according to your sug- 
gestions. Whether it 
sells or not, I feel you 
gave me valuable advice 
as well as technical cor- 
rections. It is an in- 
spiration to work under 
your direction.”—E. A. 
Anderson, Huron, S. D. 


ENCOURAGING 


“Your criticisms have 
so encouraged me that I 
feel I am going to make 
a success at writing. 
Every time you point 
out a fault, I am learn- 
ing something to avoid. 
Now I find myself _check- 
ing up on every move I 
make creating a 
story.’— W. M. Mc- 
Laughlin, Duncan, Ore. 


If others tell. you that a pudding 
is the best they have eaten; if 
another says that even a second 
or third helping will not cause 
the slightest tremor of indiges- 
tion, and if still others tell you 
that the pudding is as healthful 
as it is delicious, you will at 
least be favorably impressed, if 
not totally convinced. 

Hundreds of authors are writ- 
ing and speaking their praise of 
The Author & Journalist’s pro- 
fessional training in fiction writ- 
ing. They tell how practical and 
efficient it is; they tell how 
clear and personal and construc- 
tive the criticisms are. And 
they prove their own conviction 
of its worth by telling of the 
splendid sales to leading maga- 
zines made possible for them 
through the S. T. C. 

To the left is a small sample. 
More convincing and elaborate 
proof is in “The Way Past the 
Editor,” the free book on fic- 
tion writing we are holding for 
you. “Coupon” us now and get 
it. 


COUBON 


The Author & Journalist’s 
Simplified Training Course, 
1839 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


I am interested in achieving 
success in fiction writing. Please 
send me your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,” placing 
me under no obligation. 


A. & J.—7/30 
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Richard A. Martinsen, executive editor of War 
Stories, War Novels, Navy Stories, and Scotland 
Yard, magazines of the Dell Publishing Company, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, announces five-day 
service on all manuscripts submitted, checks for 
accepted stories within the week. “War stories 
that are different” is the slogan for War Stories. 
A letter outlining present needs will be sent by 
Mr. Martinsen on request. A special requirement 
is: “Yanks for heroes, always. Without gold 
bars, preferably. Keep ’em two-fisted, though 
they can have their gals and moments of frivolity.” 


Far East Adventure Stories, 158 W. Tenth 
Street, New York, is to be the title of the new 
magazine projected by Wallace R. Bamber, who 
writes: “The magazine is to be issued by Fiction 
Publishers, Inc., and so far we have no grand 
ideas of launching a massive group of pulps. We 
are sticking to one and trying to make it good. 
Rates paid for material are from 1 to 6 cents a 
word, on acceptance. Most of the material for 
the first few issues is being ordered from well- 
known writers, but of course I am always open 
to any red-hot stuff that comes from any source. 
In addition to Far Eastern stories, I am using 
stories of the Near East, Foreign Legion, and 
Northern Africa stuff in particular. In fact, my 
field is the whole world, with the exception of 
the two Americas. Any kind of a story goes if it 
bristles with action and adventure, but it must 
have that. Also it must be filled with the au- 
thentic color and flavor of the Far and Near East. 
I don’t care whether the writer has ever been 
nearer the Far East than Hoboken, just so he 
gives me a story that sounds as though he has. 
Far East is primarily a man’s magazine, there- 
fore woman interest, if any, must be more or less 
incidental, and never mushy or sentimental. Char- 
acter, if portrayed along with the action of the 
story, is very much desired, but character sketches 
alone are out. The story is the thing. 


10-Story Book, 529 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
announces that it will not read unsolicited filler and 
joke material. The plan of Editor Harry Stephen 
Keeler is to stock enough such material for eight 
months in advance, and when this supply is ex- 
hausted to call upon his regular contributors for 
further submissions. 


A. A. Wyn, now editor of Flying Aces, Detec- 
tive Dragnet, Sky Birds, and Western Trails, 67 
W. Forty-fourth Strget, New York, gives the 
following new length requirements: Detective 
Dragnet and Western Trails, short-stories, 2000 
to 8000 words, novelettes up to 20,000 words; Fly- 
ing Aces and Sky Birds, short-stories 3000 to 7000 
words, novelettes 10,000 to 20,000 words. Rates 
paid are from 1 to 2 cents a word, three weeks 
before publication—which means approximately 
one month after acceptance. 


The Country Home, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, is overstocked on fiction. 
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The National Aeronautic Review, Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C., is interested in having 
manuscripts submitted, writes William R. Enyart, 
editor. “Our magazine covers the non-professional 
side of aviation. We are particularly interested 
in articles dealing with air use by individuals— 
either regarding trips as passengers on air lines, 
or use of airplanes for personal pleasure and sport, 
We are glad to pay the right prices for articles 
of value to us. Preferred length is approximately 
2000 words. Material should be well illustrated.” 


The American Boy, 550 W. Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich, announces that it will be 
glad to return to the authors all manuscripts un- 
suited to its requirements, which it acquired in 
the recent purchase of The Youth’s Companion. 
This includes, of course, all manuscripts ad- 
dressed to girl readers, and others which are out 
of line with the policy of The American Boy, 
Authors interested should address George F. Pier- 
rot, managing editor, The American Boy, enclos- 
ing 10 cents in stamps for the return of their un- 
used manuscripts. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Ia., “wants articles which contain in- 
formation on problems of gardening and home- 
making,” writes Elmer T. Peterson, editor. “These 
must be technically correct, interesting, and con- 
cise—not more than 2000 words. We do not want 
rambling articles on ‘Why I Make a Garden,’ or 
‘Why We Built a Home.’ We use much general 
material, but it must be written from the stand- 
point of the home owner, city, town, and suburb.” 
This magazine pays at 2 cents a word up, varying 
with the quality of the article, on acceptance. 


Atlantica, 33 W. Seventieth Street, New York, 
‘fs in the market for articles of timely interest, 
travel, women’s activities, articles presenting social 
problems, and stressing Italian aspects of these 
subjects. Political considerations should be 
omitted, as the magazine is non-partisan. Photo- 
graphs are requested with articles. Short-stories 
of an original nature, not over 3000 words, are 
considered. These should have some interest for 
Italians in this country. If the material is good, 
we can also use success stories of Italians who 
have made good, stressing their use to the Ameri- 
can scene. Material must be authoritative and ac- 
companied by photographs. We report within two 
weeks and pay % cent a word—more for worthier 
material—on acceptance.” Dr. F. Cassola is editor. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
sine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, edited by H. 
A. Keller, uses short-stories up to 5000 words in 
addition to Western novels of 60,000 to 70,000 
words. The same holds true of the companion 
McKinnon magazine, Complete Detective Novel 
Magazine. 


The Sovereign Visitor, Omaha, Nebr., will not 
be in the market for manuscripts for some time. 


Californie 


need the best. 
else. 


1. Personal interest: 
is necessary and you get it. 


2. My qualifications: 


national publications. 
colleges. 


3. Manuscript selling: 
about market requirements and policies. 


Are you interested? Write to me. 


$10 if between 5,000 and 10,000 words). 
where. 


342 Madison Avenue 
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WHY WE SHOULD GET ACQUAINTED 


HEN you need help on as individual a problem as selling your stories, you want and 
Compare the help I can give you with what you can receive anywhere 


I give no “courses” but help you on your individual problems, 
working on your material for the magazines you wish to reach. Sympathetic understanding 


I write and have written for a number of magazines (an article 
of mine is in the June issue of North American Review) and I have edited or help edit three 
My text work on fiction writing is standard in American schools and 


I act as agent only for my own writers, but I am located near 


I give my writers information 


Ask for further information about my methods and 


fees. Better have me criticise a story for you (the fee is $5 if story is under 5,000 words, 
Then compare my help with any you can find any- 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of Stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of ‘Narrative Technique.” 


New York City 


Specializing in short story 
criticism. Rate—fifty cents 
per thousand words. 


1720 Upas Street A 

Books, articles, and verse 

San Diego, California also criticized, revised, and 
or typed for publication. 


P. O. Box 902 Circular and recommenda- 
tions sent upon request. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
135 contests and 2000 prizes with cash value 
over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 


te Felton DeCamp 


Literary Adviser 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St, Olean, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what’s wrong with your stories? The rejection 
slip will never tell! I sell seemingly hopeless stories 
that many writers have given up in despair! SEND 
FOR FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. 
DO IT NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ 
Agent, Post Office Box 10, Station “‘R,’”? New York City. 


AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Buy your supplies direct from the jobber and save money. Use 
regulation size envelopes, mail manuscripts in the right way. It 
pays to get your manuscript in the hands of the editor in a neat 
and unsoiled condition. 
Good Heavy Weight Kraft Envelopes. 24 Pound 
Size 9x12, with flap for sealing. Size 9%x12%. 
2 $ .50 25 envelopes ..... $ .55 


50 envelopes ..... -90 50 envelopes ..... 1.05 
Size 6x9, with flap for sealing. Size 614x914. 

50 envelopes ..... $ .50 50 envelopes ..... $ .55 

100 envelopes ..... 100 envelopes ..... 1.00 


-90 
8 Extra Strong Kraft Envelopes. 28 Pound Weight 
ize 9x12, with flap for sealing. Size 914x12%. 
25 envelopes ..... $ .60 25 envelopes ..... $ .65 
50 envelopes ..... 1.15 50 envelopes ..... 1.20 
Special Brand, Manuscript Paper, 82x11 size ; 
20 pound Bond, standard weight. None better at the price. 


2.20 
Best grade typewriter ribbons, any machine, 75, three for $2.00. 


Note: Prices include postage, prepaid anywhere east of Rocky Mts, 
d 20% to above price if west of Rocky Mts. 
A. D. FREESE & SON, PRINTERS-PUBLISHERS 
Stationery Dept., Upland, Indiana 


“EDITORIAL APPEAL” 


Mss. typed to meet editorial requirements. Articles 
—stories—anything. 50c per 1,000 words with carbon. 
10% discount on 10,000 words or over. MINOR COR- 
RECTIONS. First-class work. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WILLIAM C. BROWN 
(Former address, Brownfield, Texas) 
Box 2053, Lubbock, Texas 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
To get acquainted with new clients, I will type one 
manuscript, up to 10,000 words, for 40c a thousand 
words. Regular rate, 50c per 1,000 words. One car- 
bon furnished. I guarantee prompt service and ex- 
pert preparation of your manuscript. 


N. J. Le BLANC 
611 St. Hypolite St., Baton Rouge, La. 
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Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, is now using more fact stories than form- 
erly, writes Edwin Baird, editor. These should 
deal with police and detective work, and may run 
between 1000 and 6000 words. The facts should 
be exact and they should be accompanied by photos. 
Detective and mystery fiction preferred lengths 
are: short-stories, 1000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words; serials, 18,000 to 25,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance at from 1 to 2 
cents a word. 


College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
“Gs especially interested in new and young writers,” 
writes H. N. Swanson, editor. “We use a ‘first 
short-story’ each issue, in addition to our yearly 
$3000 prize novel contest.” College Humor offers 
a market for articles of 3000 to 6000 words on 
general or sport subjects, with college background ; 
for serious front-page editorials appealing to youth, 
1200 words in length; for good short-stories up to 
7000 words; occasional novelettes, and three-install- 
ment serials of 50,000 to 60,000 words. Quantities 
of light verse, not over 16 lines, and jokes, skits, 
and epigrams, are used. Fiction should be youth- 
ful, smart, and modern—action stories especially 
in demand. Payment is on acceptance at good 
rates; jokes, $1 each; verse, 50 cents a line up; 
photos, $3 each. 


Harold Hersey, editor, announces that none of 
the projected new magazines for the string pub- 
_ lished by the Good Story Magazine Company, Inc., 
25 W. Forty-third Street, New York, will be 
added before the middle of next winter. Requests 
for manuscripts for Courtroom Stories and Aston- 
ishing Stories are withdrawn for the present. 
Manuscripts are considered, however, for the four 
gangster magazines and two Western magazines 
of this group. 

American Newspaper Boy, Winston-Salem, N. 
Car., announces that its manuscript needs are 
taken care of and it is now accepting material 
only from regular contributors. 


The Community Churchman, formerly The 
Unity Messenger, Park Ridge, Ill., of which the 
editor is Rev. O. F. Jordan, uses accounts of com- 
munity religious ventures conducted on the co- 
operative plan, usually around 1000 to 1600 words. 
It pays for these stories on publication at approxi- 
mately % cent a word. 

American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave- 
nue, Wauwatosa, Wis., edited by Clara Catherine 
Prince, announces that all its prize offers have 
been discontinued. Poems—preferably from 24 to 
40 lines in length—will hereafter be paid for on 
publication at rates not decided as yet, but prob- 
ably low to begin with. 

The Living Age, now at 253 Broadway, New 
York, is not interested in submitted material. It 
publishes only reprints and translations from the 
foreign press. Quincy Howe has succeeded John 
Blakeless as editor. 
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Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, writes: “We need articles and briefs show- 
ing the thrills, excitement, and the glory of avia- 
tion—accomplishments, experiences, experiments, 
inventions, new designs, etc. Preferred lengths 
are 2000 to 3000 words. Short fact items, 100 to 
800 words, preferably with photos, and news items, 
of national interest and hitherto unpublished, are 
used. No fiction is desired. Payment is on accep- 
tance at from 1 to 2 cents per word, $3 for in- 
dependent photos.” B. George Davis is editor. 


Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 278 River 
Street, Manistee, Mich., edited by Grace C. Dow, 
uses short-stories for younger children, of less than 
500 words, terse children’s verse, also short games 
or instructive playlets for children, and drawings 
of kindergarten work. In addition, it uses articles 
on kindergarten or child-training subjects, ranging 
from short suggestions up to 1500 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at low rates, $1 to $5 per 
article, 25 cents to $1 for verse. The magazine 
is now published bi-monthly, but may become a 
monthly starting with the September issue. 

Prize Detective Magazine, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, a periodical of Affiliated Magazines, Inc., 
is edited by Jos. M. Mann, who writes: “Our 
requirements have been revised. We are still pub- 
lishing fast-action crime and detective fiction, but 
we are looking for material in about the following 
proportions: Gangster and racketeer stories, 50%; 
true fact detective stories, 20%; strong detective 
fiction and articles, 30%.” 

College Life, 25 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, edited by N. L. Pines, stresses its need 
for “fast-moving action stories with collegiate 
background, dealing with adolescent problems. Sex 
situations should be present but not emphasized.” 
Short-story lengths preferred are 4000 to 500 
words, novelettes 10,000 words. Serials are used. 
Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent a word mini- 
mum; verse, 10 to 20 cents a line; jokes, 35 to 50 
cents each. 

Adventure, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York, now 
edited by A. A. Proctor, stresses the following 
types of fiction in its requirements: Out-of-door, 
Western, sea, foreign—especially more exotic coun- 
tries—occasionally a city story, war, flying, etc. 
all of high literary standards. Short-stories may 
run from 1200 to 15,000 words, novelettes from 
15,000 to 40,000, and serials from 50,000 to 100,000. 
“We use a few filler articles and longer articles of 
unusual appeal, color, or genuine adventure—not 
the conventional travel or sports article, and rarely 
personal narratives. Brief verse is preferred— 
good light verse or poems of high order, in our 
field. High literary standards are required.” Ad- 
venture pays rates of 2 cents a word up, 50 cents 
to $1 a line for verse, and $10 up for fillers, on 
acceptance. 

Earth, Wheaton, Ill, has become more particu- 
larly a Midwestern review, writes J. Niver, editor. 
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Eternal Hows 


How can I sell my literary work? 


How can I qualify myself to compete with 
professional writers? 


early training? 


These and dozens of other questions 
like them are asked of us every day. 
Why don’t you bring your problems to 
us? We promise you frank ad@vice. 
It’s a certainty that we can help you. 
We are always ready to give helpful 
advice to those who ask it, freely and 
confidentially. What we have done 
for others, we can do for you. 


SIGN AND SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


| 

: THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


A. & J. 7-30 


Please send me full information on checked courses 


[] Professional [] Novel Writing [] Essay Writing 
Story Writing [] English Writing [] Verse Writing 

Article Writing Newswriting Play Writing 


How can I remedy defects of 
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Association Men, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is a magazine devoted to the life problems 
and interests of young men, published by the Y. M. 
C. A. Personality sketches and articles should be 
written with this policy definitely in mind, writes 
F. G. Weaver, editor. It is preferred that authors 
query before submitting material. Payment is at 1 
cent a word up, the 15th of month following ac- 
ceptance. 

Up To Date Homes, 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, H. E. Thiede, editor, is a new monthly 
publication that uses material similar to that in 
Better Homes and Gardens, Your Home, and 
American Home, with many pictures. It seems to 
prefer material on the building of homes, to that 
on gardening. Rates and method of payment are 
not at hand. 

Wallace Studio, 947 Bratton Street, Jackson, 
Miss., writes: “We are in need of original Xmas 
sentiments and short poems for greeting cards. 
Rates 25 cents per line, payable within two weeks.” 

Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., and 
Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga., will be merged 
with the September Ist issue under the title of 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. Of- 
fices will be maintained in both cities. 

Hollywood, a publication issued at Hollywood, 
Calif., has been purchased by Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc. It is understood that publication will 
continue at Hollywood. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, now uses short-stories of 2000 words 
minimum length. The former minimum was 4000 
words. 


The Poetry Journal, 192 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, announces that it is in the market for ar- 
ticles of not over 2000 words on poetry and the 
poet, and verse of all types and lengths. “We 
are mostly interested in verse framed in good 
verse forms, with rhyme, rhythm, and meter. We 
are open-minded on all types, however. We are 
interested in the unknown as well as the known 
writer.” Payment is made on publication for ma- 
terial at rates up to $25 per poem or article. 

Pennac News, Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
organ of the Pennsylvania Athletic Association, is 
now edited by F. MclI. Stifler, who reports that 
articles on sports and athletics and other out-of- 
door material is used. A few short-stories, not 
over 1500 words in length, are purchased. Pay- 
ment is at 1%4 cents a word up, photographs $1 
each, on acceptance. 

Underworld Detective Mysteries, 25 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, is the new title of Un- 
derworld. 

Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn., is com- 
pletely overstocked. The editors write that mate- 
rial published in the last six months is as yet un- 
paid for, but will be paid for soon. 


Antiques has moved from 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
- Boston, to 468 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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North-West Stories, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, emphasizes the requirement for “big, glamor- 
ous outdoor settings, and the sympathetic element, 
Snow-country or rangeland locales; fast-moving, 
melodramatic plots, are specified. Animal stories 
are frequently used. Short-story lengths up to 
6000 words, novels of 20,000 to 25,000 words, and 
serials of 40,000 to 60,000 words, are specified, 
Payment is at 1 cent a word up on acceptance. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, 
Tex., is no longer in the market for short-stories, 
except from residents of the state of Texas, writes 
Robert Randol, Sunday editor. 

Gentlewoman, 615 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, has reduced its maximum short-story length 
from 5000 to 3000 words. 


Science and Invention, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, is no longer in the market for short-stories 
and serials. It uses illustrated articles, 500 to 
1200 words, on mechanical and scientific home me- 
chanics, out-of-the-ordinary happenings, etc. Pay- 
ment is at % cent a word up, extra allowance 
for photos, on publication. Murray Godwin is 
editor. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, uses true fact stories of crime cases, from 
2000 to 11,000 words in length. Actual photo- 
graphs are desired, and the magazine prefers to 
get the by-line of a detective or other police 
official. John Shuttleworth is editor. Payment 
is at 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


The Farmer and Farm, Stock & Home, 55 E. 
Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minn., publishes a chil- 
dren’s page. The editor states that “items will be 
carefully considered for use on this page.” All 
contributions must be brief. 

The Rosicrucian Magazine, Oceanside, Calif. 
is the new title of Rays from the Rose Cross. 
The magazine uses articles on metaphysics, philo- 
sophy, mysticism, occultism, etc., up to 15,000 
words, around 3000 preferred, short-stories of the 
same type, and serials up to 15,000 words, but 
makes no payment except in subscriptions. Mrs. 
Max Heindel is editor 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., specializ- 
ing in juvenile fiction, write that their list is filled 
for 1930 and they are not in the market for mate- 
rial at the present time. 

Singing and Playing Magazine, 111 W. Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, does not care to con- 
sider manuscripts until after September, writes 
Alfred Human, editor. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind., a Catholic monthly, 
uses short-stories of 2000 to 3000 words and verse, 
eucharistic verse preferred, 4 to 20 lines in length. 
Rev. Benedict Brown, O.S.B., editor, writes that 
the short-stories need not be of religious character, 
but should have a wholesome moral tone, por- 
traying clean, upright, morally virtuous life. 
Pietistic stories not wanted. Payment is on ac 
ceptance at about $5 per thousand words. 
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Talking Picture Studios 
| Want Story Ideas ~, 


“T can write a better talkie than that,” 
you have often thought. Then you wrote a 
scenario, sent it to Hollywood and got it 
back! If you are writing, if you have story 
ideas and cannot seil them, there may be 
one simple, little secret you have to learn. 
The test of success in writing for the 
“talkies” is to find the proper market for 


present it in the right form, to the right 
person, in the right studio. Studios return 
unsolicited manuscripts UNREAD. We can 
show you how to get consideration of a 
good idea or story, how to get past the 
mail clerk. 


Send No Money— 


your story or idea. 


Learn the Secret of Getting 


Past the Mail Clerk— 


We sell no books—offer no writing course. 
Our service is based on years of experience, 
in and out of the studios. Send 3 cents— 
stamps, no money—for our free sixteen- 
page illustrated booklet on Talking Pic- 


To sell your picture story or idea is to tures. 


Talking Picture Story Bureau 


Dept. A, Box 830—Hollywood, Calif. 


END your short stories and novels 

to the Hollywood Writers Bu- 

reau. We need short stories, 
novels and plays. We seek particu- 
larly those stories with motion pic- 
ture possibilities. Hollywood Writ- 
ers Bureau sells stories to magazines, 
arranges for publication of novels 
and offers screen rights to motion-pic- 
ture studios by personal contact. 
Don’t delay. Send that story now. 
Seven-day service. 


HOLLYWOOD WRITERS BUREAU 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


YOUR SONG 
May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie mar- 
ket. Information furnished on request; please include 
postage with all inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. A. Hollywood, Cal. 


WRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 

I have been associated with the big publishing com- 

Panies all my life and I will help you get your song 

efore audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2075 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be 
just what is needed today due to tremendous changes in 
methods of screen production. No matter how unimportant 
your story may seem to you, send it to me for personal 
criticism-revision (if necessary)—and sales service. Twelve 
years experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the big- 
gest studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write 
for free folder. References, if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Service Bureau 
Dept. F-1, 423 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! 
One of America’s popular song writers with an amaz- 
ing record of achievements offers you a bona fide 
proposition. Three of his songs alone sold over 400,- 
000 phonograph records. Seeing is believing. 

RAY HIBBELER 


T-187X, 2104 N. Keystone Ave. 
Chicago 


$1.10 per 500 sheets paper. 

1.45 same amount, but heavy grade. 

1.00—100 envelopes, outgoing and return (if you 
fold Mss). 

1.30—50 envelopes, outgoing and return (if you 
mail flat). 

1.55—handy envelope sealer. 

Also authors’ books. We pay all postage and ship 

same day. This service is conducted by an active 

writer. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Complaints have been received concerning the 
following publications: 


Canadian Mercury, Toronto, Ont., Canada, has 
failed to report on submitted manuscripts. The 
post office reports it as “moved.” 

Hot Stories, and Joy Stories, 120 W. Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, now discontinued, have 
failed to make payment for stories accepted and 
published. The same company issues La Paree 
Stories, which also shows no ability to pay for ac- 
cepted material. 

Air Travel News, 2208 David Stott Building, 
Detroit, Mich., has reported itself unable to pay 
for material published in recent issues, although 
promise is made that payment will be made when 
circumstances permit. 

Alhambra, 1 E. Forty-second Street, New York, 
has failed to make payment for accepted material. 
Pays no attention to letters. 

Victory Magazine, 51 Snyder Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, has failed to pay for accepted material 
and ignores inquiries. 

Hot Lynes, 2227 Stott Building, Detreit, Mich., 
is reported by a contributor to have made no pay- 
ment for published material. 


Discontinued-Suspended 
Over-the-Top, New York. 
Forest & Stream, New York. 

Field & Stream.) 

Farmer and Breeder, Minneapolis. (Absorbed 
by The Farmer and Farm Stock & Home, St. 
Paul.) 

The Crest, Detroit, Mich. 


(Absorbed by 


Prize Contests 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, offers a prize of $5000 plus royalties for 
the most interesting hitherto unpublished work of 
non-fiction dealing with the American scene. The 
work may consist of biography, history, criticism, 
interpretation, or any other form in line with the 
subject with the exception of fiction. The manu- 
script must be submitted in English, but writers 
of any mationality may compete. The prize award 
will cover the right to serialize the work in The 
Atlantic Monthly, in whole or part. Receipt of 
manuscripts will be acknowledged. The closing 
date is May 1, 1931. 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, returned all manuscripts submitted in its 
novel contest, which closed January 15, with 
the statement: “After sixteen weeks’ deliberation, 
the judges announced that no one of the nine hun- 
dred manuscripts submitted reached the standard 
established for serialization in The Atlantic 
Monthly.” 

Liberty Weekly, P. O. Box 556, Grand Central 
Station, New York, is offering prizes of $250, 
$100, $75, $50, and $25 for best “fourth lines” 
each week to a limerick published in each issue. 
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The American Boy, 550 W. Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich., conducts a page captioned 
“Funnybone Ticklers,” in which it uses very brief 
humor. The editor extends the following invita- 
tion: “You write this page! We'll pay $1 for 
every tickler we can use. They don’t need to be 
original. We'll accept them slightly frayed or 
chawed around the edges—just so long as they 
are funny! First come first served. If several 
contributors send in the same joke, we’ll pay $1 
for the first one and throw the others in the waste- 
basket. No jokes returned. Either you get $1 
or your tickler gets the air. Come ahead and 
earn a buck!” 

Dorrance & Company, Philadelphia, announce 
that no novel submitted was found worthy of the 
prize of $1000 plus royalties offered for the best 
novel for or against prohibition. The contest has 
been extended to November 20, 1930. Submitted 
manuscripts must be accompanied by an entry 
blank. Address Prohibition Contest Editor. 

All of the manuscripts submitted to Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Bartlett, American Editor of the Poetry 
Society of London, in the recently announced in- 
ternational poetry contest sponsored by this organ- 
ization, were burned early last month, in a fire 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien H. Tyng, 
sister of Mrs. Bartlett. 643 manuscripts were 
lost. Contestants are asked to resubmit their 
verses. 

Liberty, 220 E. Forty-second Street, New York, 
pays $1 each for all questions sent that it publishes, 
Twenty are used in each issue, none more than 
twelve words in length. Most of questions seem 
to refer to historical subjects such as “What is 
the new name of Constantinople?” Address 
“Twenty Questions.” 

Liberty Weekly, New York, has closed its “Are 
You Wet or Dry” letter contest. 


The Chicago Daily News, Midweek Section, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, is offering six 
prizes of $100 each for short-stories, in a series 
of weekly contests closing July 19th. Length 
limit, 2000 words. Stories of crime, sex, etc., not 
considered. The right is reserved to buy at regu- 
lar rates manuscripts which do not win prizes. 

Bozart and Contemporary Verse, Box 67, Sta- 
tion E, Atlanta, Ga., edited by Ernest Hartsock, 
uses only verse of literary merit—no sentimental, 
“mother,” “greeting card,” or “optimistic” verse 
wanted. Payment is made only in annual prizes, 
totaling about $500 a year. The magazine recent- 
ly absorbed JAPM and The Oracle. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, offer 200 
merchandise prizes for best slogans for their new 
“Riverside” auto tires. Contest ends August 31, 
1930. For information address, “Tire Slogan Con- 
test.” 

St. Nicholas, 55 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, offers monthly contests in prose, verse, draw- 
ing, and photographic work, for boys and girls 
under 18. 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and showed 
them how to do it, now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 


to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet A. 
ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” ‘Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 
editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 
criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. 
Circular explaining methods and charges sent on 
request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly 
typed and prepared for publication. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less..._..$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words.._.$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words... 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words... 3.75 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words, 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS—60c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if uired, will 
be charged for according to the extent and character of 


work. 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 
Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dim- 


Where and How to Sell aa 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) .............. . 2.50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language 

Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ....... 2.10 
Techuique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) .............. 1.75 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) ...........e.s0e- 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) ......... 
of Punctuation ..... ate -70 

(Catalogue 30 others) Correspondence Invited 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 
Do You Write Stories? 


Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such fam- 
ous editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and 
used and recommended by such noted 
authors as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whit- 
man, T. T. Flynn, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marshal South, and others. Send 
Stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 


W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. Ail manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
28 E. 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


What Do YOU Expect 


from your writing? Double last 
year? My service increases sales 
and lessens labor. Send for cir- 


cular. B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


Recommended by Editors 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars. 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors needing good, original material for short 
stories, serials, novels, etc., any subject, may obtain 
same from me at $2 and up. I sell you the condensed 
story, then you write it. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Popular song lyrics in skeleton form supplied. Please 
give full particulars. 

ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 
524 Talbot Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices ‘on over 8,000 


different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 

quiries for your products or serv. 


ven. 
2 Write for FREE Copy 


R, CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest irectory Publish 
World, in Principal” 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising j 
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The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., “in the in- 
terests of better radio programs,” offers a prize 
of $5 each week for “the worst feature” being 
broadcast that you know of. Each name must 
be accompanied by a letter of not more than 25 
words telling why you think it the worst feature. 
Address, Radio Editor. 


THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
In the Rocky Mountains 


A conference for professional writers— 
a training school for beginners—no 
scholastic admission requirements for 
adults. 


Three Weeks—July 28-August 15 


ORGANIZED COURSES: 

Short-Story Writing, Magazine Article Writing, 
Novel Writing, Verse Writing, Marketing Liter- 
ary Materials. 

rns Round Table Discussions, and Per- 
sonal Criticism. ; 


STAFF (Instructors, 

Leaders): 

Mary Austin, H. F. Herrington, Blanche Y. 
McNeal, Jessie [. Rittenhouse, Frank Cody, 
Cleveland Rodgers, William John, Grace Noel 
Crowell, Mignon Baker, Anne M._ Halladay, 
Arthur Carhart, George Cory Franklin, Willard 
Hawkins, A. Gayle Waldrop, Edna Davis Romig, 
Nellie Burget Miller, ‘Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril. 


Lecturers, and Discussion 


For Bulletin, address 
Bureau of Class Instruction 


University of Colorado 


Extension Division 
Boulder, Colorado 


Test Your Story Writing 


Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of 
; your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. 

. Try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
Dr. Burton booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.’’ 


Laird Extension Institute, 616 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


PAY US WITH STORIES 

Which We Help You Write 
We mean just that. You never pay us one cent 
of your money for our services. Write for complete 


details. 
Enclose 25c if you would like a copy of our fiction 


magazine FIRST STORIES. 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 
209 Cahoon Bldg., Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


& JOURNALIST 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York, is 
offering five prizes, ranging from $500 to $100, for 
best letters of not over 3000 words on “What I 
have learned and done to make my body beauti- 
ful.” Closing date, September 1, 1930. 

The Junior Leagues of New England and Mon- 
treal, together with the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, and Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, offer a prize of $500 for a dis- 
tinguished play for children. Competition closes 
January 1, 1931. The prize-winning play will be 
produced by the Junior League Players of Boston 
in the spring of 1931. Address The Play Contest, 
270 Boylston Street, Boston. 


British Market News 


The Temple Press, Ltd., 5 to 15, Roseberry Ave- 
nue, London E. C. 4, publishers of The Motor, 
Light Car and Cyclecar, Commercial Motor, Mo- 
tor Cycling, Motor Boat, Motor Ship, and Cycling, 
are in the market for technical and semi-technical 
articles, sketches varying from 500 to 3000 words, 
and camping articles, photos and humorous 
sketches. 

Louis Cassier and Co., 22, Henrietta Street, 
London, W. C. 2, who publish Sales Management 
and Retail Selling, monthly, require articles singly 
or in series dealing with practical aspects of sell- 
ing and advertising, of not more than 1500 words. 
Photographs and line drawings may be added. 
Payment is by arrangement. This journal deals 
with every phase of modern salesmanship and 
marketing. 

The Trade Publishing Co., Ltd. St. Bride’s 
House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E. 
C. 4, issue The Motor Trader, Motor Cycle and 
Cycle Trader, Wireless and Gramophone Trader, 
Packing, Packaging and Conveying Gazette. Arti- 
cles up to 1000 words on these trades are needed. 
The trade aspect must be kept in view. Market- 
ing and sales ideas, technical articles from a deal- 
er’s point of view, methods, machinery, economy 
and efficiency notes are needed. 

For the writer who specializes in electricity, The 
Electrical Press publications should be of interest. 
The titles are Electrical Industries and Investments, 
Electrical Vehicle, Rural Electrification and Elec- 
tric Farming, The Unit, and Sheet Metal Indus- 
tries. Articles up to 1500 words, of interest to all 
these publications, are requested, but in each case 
a preliminary letter is advisable. The address 1s 
13 to 16, Fisher Street, Southampton Row, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. 

Boxmakers Journal, a monthly, is seeking articles 
up to 1500 words on the paper-box, carton making, 
and packing industries. The Textile Recorder, also 
monthly, is in the market for copy of interest to 
the textile trades, from the raw material to the 
finished product. Both these magazines are pub- 
lished by John Heywood, Ltd., Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to | 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth | 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and Bn produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Research for theses and manuscripts in third best refer- 
ence library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, Mem- 
his, Tennessee. Classified clippings. Monthly digests. 
ae usually from $5 to $25, according to services ren- 
ere 

Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand words. 


Free carbon. 
VERA GREGORY 
Jackson, Tenn. 


CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO WORK ALONE? 


Magazine editors buy the majority of their stories 
from contributors of long standing and from reliable 
agents upon whose judgment and knowledge of their 
requirements they can depend. The miscellaneous of- 
ferings of “free lance’ writers seldom contain the ex- 
act type of story the editor requires because the un- 
known writer seldom is able to keep in touch with 
— conditions, editorial preferences and dis- 
ikes. 

Instead of attempting blindly to buck an almost 
inaccessible market, you can avail yourself of profes- 
sional assistance with the following advantages: 


1. Your work will be recommended to appro- 
priate markets by an editorially recognized 
agency in constant personal touch with edi- 
torial needs. 


2. You will be kept advised of current require- 
ments in the field you work in. 


3. You receive a candid professional opinion of 
your work; when unsalable, a _ constructive 
criticism and suggestions for revision in ac- 
cordance with present-day magazine needs. 


4. You are advised which types of fiction to at- 

tempt, what magazines to study and aim at. 

MY BUSINESS IS SELLING STORIES; AND I 

AM INTERESTED IN DEVELOPING MY CLIENTS 

INTO STEADY CONTRIBUTORS TO MAGAZINES. 
YOUR STORY MIGHT HAVE BEEN AMONG 

THESE! 
During May, 1930, I sold 29 stories for 16 of my 
clients, of which 7 were “first’’ stories. 
Full details and terms on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
155 E. 42nd St. _— Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 


333 E. Deaderick Ave. 
If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts 


Free write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


AUTHORS’ AGENT AND EDITORIAL CRITIC 
A MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, and 
marketed at reasonable rates. 

516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


WRITING CONTESTANTS 
Receive over $2,500,000 prize-money ete 
MANY CONSISTENT WINNERS ‘ 

attribute their success to the guidance, instruction 
and criticism of the MONTHLY CONTEST GUIDE, 
which alphabetically lists up-to-date reliable contests, 
has articles on contest-winning, studies of winning 
entries, etc. Mailed promptly, 3rd of month. Single 
copy, 25c; yearly, $2.50. 

Monthly Contest Guide, 1654A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 


TRY ME! 


Your story promptly and neatly typed. Minor errors 
corrected. Carbon copy furnished. r thousand 
words. Revision 50c per thousand words. Verse Ic 
per line. 5% discount on initial orders. 


LEILA S. VAUGHAN 
600 S. Pine St. Little Rock, Ark. 


EXPERT ADVICE 


For one dollar, every 2500 words, and return postage, 
our Ms. will receive a professional reading, and a 
etter of constructive criticism that will tell you the de- 
— good points, and a way to correct or better it. 
€st marketing advice included. Personal interest in 
sed work assured at all times. Inquiries receive prompt 
— JOSEPH A. IDANK 

iterar ritic 

Box 72, Steinway Sta. . 


L. I. City, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $2.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and 
furnish list of six best possible markets for any man- 
uscript under 8,000 words. Typing and marketing 
service. Circular free. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
No. 60 Fourteenth St. Wheeling, W. Va. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


HE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has special facilities 
Pe authoritative book criticism and marketing help. 
jpcism fee, $6.50 for first 10,000 words, plus 40c for each 
ad syreens thousand words above 10,000. Literary revision 
$2.00 per thousand words. Letter-perfect typ- 
ag 2¢ per thousand words. All book manuscripts, with 
He = return postage, should be addressed to Willard E. 
i awkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, The Author & Journal- 
st, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 
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A Cross-SECTION OF BusINEsSS PAPER RATES 


EPORTING a “noticeable increase” in busi- 
ness paper rates, Universal Trade Press 
Syndicate, New York City, releases facts devel- 
oped by a recent survey. Seventy-six magazines 
reported rates. The most common rate was Ic a 
word, reported by 33. Six publications reported 
“less than lc a word.” The other announced 
rates—l!4c a word, 10; Vac, 4; 2c, 1; 1c to 3c, 4; 
Ic to 5c, 1; $10 to $15 a page, 1; 25c to 50c per 
column inch, 10. 

Eighteen of the magazines reported payment on 
acceptance. 

On the question of principal editorial require- 
ments, editors reported as follows: 

Merchandising (success) articles, 57; technical 
(descriptive) articles, 37; personality stories, 29; 
news reports from key cities, 14; convention re- 
ports, 5; humor, 4. 

Should business papers be made more popular in 
editorial appeal? Twenty-seven editors thought 
so. Seven editors considered the average business 
paper “about right.” Three editors expressed the 
opinion that business papers were already too pop- 
ular in their appeal. 

LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JourRNAL 


Rudolph A. August, managing editor, Electrical 
Dealer, 360 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, writes 
that he is in the market right now for short, il- 
lustrated articles—one or two photographs and 50 
to 250 or 300 words. He says: “The main point 
about these is that we want novel, constructive 
ideas in connection with the retailing of electrical 
goods intended for domestic use, or radio, by any 
sort of store anywhere, and applicable in any 
store likely to handle electrical merchandise or 
radio.” 

The South’s Business, formerly Mid-South 
Merchant, 162 Madison Street, Memphis, Tenn., 
is in the market for Southern business articles 
not over 1500 words, and preferably 1000 words 
or less, also short human-interest business anec- 
dotes. Payment is made on publication at %4 cent 
per word. The editor is L. P. Davis. 

The Pennsylvania Farmer is now located at 7301 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh. It has absorbed The 
National Stockman & Farmer of Pittsburgh. it 
pays from % to % cent a word on publication, 
for items and articles of interest to Pennsylvania 
farmers. 
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American Banker, 32 Stone Street, New York, 
is a daily banking newspaper having correspond- 
ents in all cities. Rate, however, is low—10 cents 
a line. 

Motor Body Paint & Trim is the new name of 
Motor Vehicle Monthly, 1330 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia. No change in editorial policy has been 
made, nor is any contemplated. Articles, largely 
technical, devoted to the interests of the body 
building and repairing, finishing and trimming 
trades are used. Good rates are paid on publica- 
tion. James R. Cook is editor. 

C. N. Atwood is the new editor of Dairy 
Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. Most of the mate- 
rial for Dairy Tribune is prepared on special as- 
signment by men from experiment stations and on 
educational committees of products and equipment 
manufacture. The publication goes to the dairy 
farmer with from 5 to 25 cows. 

Pacific Coast Merchant, 350 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, D. L. Newman, editor, is buying little 
material this summer. The size of the publica- 
tion is being changed, beginning with the July is- 
sue, to 9 by 12. 

Aviation Daily News, New York, is now lo- 
cated in the Daily News Building, 220 E. Forty- 
second Street. The publisher of the paper is Cap- 
tain H. S. Kamsler. New plans call for a stand- 
ard newspaper size of seven columns. 

W. J. Braun, managing editor of Brooms, 
Brushes & Mops, 129 E. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces a new department, for 
which he needs experience stories, personal items 
and market news covering the janitor and house- 
hold supply jobber. He writes: “I prefer to get 
experience stories—showing how some jobber did 
something a little out of the ordinary or telling 
methods he uses to keep his salesmen constantly 
on the up and up. I want the type of material 
that will interest the janitor supply trade—that 
will show them new ways of merchandising and 
give them new ideas on business management. 
Some jobber “gossip” will also be acceptable.” 


Pacific Factory, 639 Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco, is in the market for articles devoted to man- 
agement and to materials handling and distribution 
in Western industry. All articles should be writ- 
ten for the executive. J. R. Dunseth is editor. 


Janitation, 406 Colby-Abbot Building, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., is a magazine for buyers and sellers of 
janitor equipment and supplies. E. C. Kratsch, 
former editor of Building Maintenance, is pub- 
lisher. 
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This Is a Paid Advertisement 


A series of amusing books has been issued by Cen- 
tury Company as light entertainment on a dull evening. 
One deals with a game on ‘thow to make a good hus- 
band,” another on “how to psycho-analyze yourself.” 
Each book contains several numbered paragraphs. You 
answer “yes” or “no” to the questions in each one. In 
this way you arrive at your “number.” teense 

Obviously, no one would seriously put any faith in any 
such fortune telling. It’s all right as a game, but as a 
guide to action... . 

We remained more or less calm under the various 
“ability tests” for would-be writers, but when one Insti- 
tute actually uses the parlor-game method as described 
in the foregoing paragraph as a serious test of literary 
ability, it is time to laugh uproariously or to take the 
whole matter of short-story training with a new seri- 
ousness. Now that the height of the ridiculous has been 
attained, it is necessary either to fall in line with this 
sort of ballyhoo or else to give writers credit for aduit 
intelligence and insist on honest training and promotion 
schemes, calculated to appeal to the minds of normal 
men and women. 

Therefore, as Registrar of The Author & Journalist’s 
Simplified Training Course, I am giving you this free 
test chart, paid for out of the limited advertising fund of 


the S. T. C. It doesn’t matter whether you plan to 
enroll for The Author & Journalist’s training and serv- 
ices or for some other short-story course. Apply this test 
to any or all courses of training you investigate. It 
will help you get a true insight into the course before 
you have paid out your good :noney. It will help you to 
see clearly past the glamor of the advertising and the 
aura of vaunted names. 

All sorts of merchandise are sold guaranateed; food 
must be labeled and sold strictly according to specifica- 
tions. Education must also be liberated from buncomb 
and chicanery. The S. T. C. gives you this page as a 
first step toward honest business methods in education, 
toward cunscientious training. 

“The Way Past the Editor” gives you all the informa- 
tion you will need for filling in the below table, so far 
as the Simplified Training Course is concerned. The 
chapter on “Brass Tacks” is particularly illuminating, 
as you will find. On another page in this issue is the 
regular S. T. C. advertisement. It carries a convenient 
coupon. Please use it to get your free book. 


Sincerely yours, 


L Burns, 


Registrar. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE VALUES OF SHORT-STORY COURSES | 


NAME OF COURSE 


qa) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
TOTAL COST . 

qa) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
IS IT A READING OR TRAINING COURSE 

() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DO YOU GET A LOT OF EXPENSIVE BOOKS OR ACTUAL PERSONAL TRAINING 

() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
HOW MANY ASSIGNMENTS ARE TO BE SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
HOW MANY METHODS OF WORKING OUT PLOTS ARE TAUGHT 

() (2) (3) (4) (5) 
HOW MANY PLOTS FOR SALABLE STORIES DO YOU WORK OUT UNDER GUIDANCE 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
HOW MANY COMPLETE STORIES ARE FULLY CRITICIZED FOR YOU 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
HAS THE COURSE TRAINED SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
IS CONVINCING PROOF OF THIS OFFERED 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ARE YOU HELD TO CONFINING AND ADOLESCENT SCHOOLROOM REQUIREMENTS 

a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
MUST YOU, SCHOOLBOY LIKE, FINISH THE COURSE IN A RESTRICTED PERIOD 

(2) (3) (4) (5) 
ARE YOU GIVEN ACTUAL HELP IN SELLING YOUR STORIES 

a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
IS YOUR INSTRUCTOR HIMSELF AN AUTHOR AND HAS HE TIME TO TRAIN YOU PROPERLY 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
BO You SERVE AN ACTUAL PART OF YOUR APPRENTICESHIP UNDER YOUR PERSONAL INSTRUCTOR 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
WHAT GUARANTEE HAVE YOU THAT THE TRAINING WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ARE You ASKED TO TAKE ALL THE RISK OF THIS PROOF 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
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Good Roads, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
announces: “Editorial matter of interest to road- 
builders is solicited. Remuneration is made at 
regular space rates on publication. C. R. Thomas, 
the new editor, is inaugurating a new policy ‘with 
special emphasis on the problems of highway 
officials, county, state and federal’.” 


NOW—10% COMMISSION 


Effective May 1, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY announced a reduc- 
tion in the commission charged on sales from 15% to 
10%. The minimum commission remains $4.00. 


A reading fee of $1.00 for the first 1000 words, 25c¢ for 
each additional thousand, is charged. However, this will 
be waived when any writer has a record of three sales 
through the Agency. 


Florence Brent Thompson, Oregon, wrote, “The check 
which I have just received from you in payment for my 
story, ‘The Fate of Bill Laramie,’ pleases me tremen- 
dously; I agree that the rate is extremely good; frankly, 
much better than I expected; and I feel that a great deal 
of credit is due to you for the successful way in which 
you have handled this.” 


Chauncey Thomas, Denver, wrote: “Your sale of my 
“Heap Bad Kiowa” to Popular Magazine, after you had 
submitted it to twenty-eight other markets, is a tribute 
to your persistence in marketing a manuscript in which 
you have confidence.” 


Evans Wall, Pond, Mississippi, whose first book, ‘The 
No-Nation Girl,” we placed for him with The Century 
Company, wrote: “I shall never forget the debt of grati- 
tude I owe you. . . . Your counsel and encouragement led 
me to write the book. ’’ ’” 


The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
no magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote hon- 
est, intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell 
you so frankly, and briefly point out why. This does not 
mean that a full criticism is given. For detailed criti- 
cism, see rate schedule on back page. 


The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Solar Psychology 


By Alan M. Emley, LL.B. 


The Book That Tells You About Yourself 

Have you ever experienced the joy of knowing 
you can do one thing better than anyone else? 

Is there a little genius slumbering within you? 

For what are you best fitted by Nature 

—A writer? 
—A lawyer? 
—A farmer? 
—A musician? 

Solar Psychology answers these questions. It 
will enable you to analyze yourself and others. It 
= help you to create fiction characters true to 

e. 


Price, $6.00 
At your dealer’s or 


WILLIAM H. ANDRE, Publisher 


Kittredge Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio, Findley M, 
Torrence, editor, is in the market for illustrated 
news articles about advertising or other trade pro- 
motion methods of retail lumber and building sup- 
ply dealers; collections, accounting and delivery 
methods, which are based on actual interviews 
with specific retail lumber yard proprietors and 
which are accompanied by illustrations of the 
yard, dealer or device described. No theoretical 
articles wanted. Payment is at $10 per page on 
publication. 

Leslie H. Allen, managing editor of Electrical 
Record, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, suggests 
that free-lancers will get a better break if they 
query him first on any proposed story. He promises 
prompt decisions. Type of material required is 
electrical contractor-dealer and wholesaler mer- 
chandising articles and contractor-wiring installa- 
tions with floor plans showing wiring diagrams. 
Payment is made on publication at 1 cent a word, 
$2 for photographs. 

American Forests & Forest Life, Lenox Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., wants unusual photo- 
graphs of every phase of forest life, including 
forest people and personalities, odd-appearing and 
unusual trees, or trees with strange and unusual 
histories; unique geological formations; forest 
equipment. All photographs must be accompanied 
by a short description, giving the history of the 
subject and its location. Rates are $1 and up 
per photograph, on acceptance. 


Extra Money, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
according to a contributor, pays from % cent to 
1 cent per word, on acceptance, for articles per- 
taining to direct selling, or about men or women 
who have been successful in this method of selling 
—from house-to-house methods. Items of one or 
two hundred words, and longer articles up to 
1500 or more words, with photographs, are ac- 
cepted. A few short-stories, of the home or of 
adventure type are used. 

Sportsman’s Digest, 22 E. Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, announces a new policy requiring 
more and shorter stories. They should carry fresh 
treatment and deal with hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping, about 1500 words in length, with several 
photographs. George A. Vogele is editor. Pay- 
ment is on publication at 1%4 to 1 cent a word. 

The Modern Druggist, 234 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La., pays %4 to 2 cents per word, on publi- 
cation, for articles on outstanding Southern and 
Middle-west drug stores, 300 to 700 words in 
length; also news. Arthur Walters, editor, states 
that he prefers being contacted by letter and having 
an outline of 20 or 30 words before placing orders. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal, 
B. of L. Building, Cleveland, Ohio, seldom buys 
articles of railroad experience, since it receives 4 
quantity of such material from members free of 
charge, writes Carl Rudolph, editor, to a contrib- 
utor. 


